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The Teacher versus the Machine. 
By E. P. Powe tu. 


What I contend for is not so much liberty for the pu- 
pil as liberty for the teacher; and it is just here that I 
fear the new efforts at correlation will be most likely to 
do mischief. That system is desirable—and that Amer- 
ica needs above all correlation I do not deny. For this 
reason I hold that Dr. Harris is raised up as a special 
power for a special occasion ; a man of marvelous gifts 
for organic grasp, and forsynthetic philosophizing. But 
at this juncture let us not forget that we can not afford to 
lose a certain degree of freedom of individual action. 
Each school must have an individuality in order to be 
worth existing. It will be a bad day for us when the 
schoois of Albany and those of Binghamton and those 
of Harrisburg give the samering. The superintendents 
must be allowed to work themselves out in the schoo!'s 
—that is the best original purposeful parts of themselves. 
No sort of cast-iron system must be allowed to deprive 
us of freedom to make the best men and women of our 
pupils. Prof. Parker isa man, as all who know him 
know well, who must not be too much hampered by 
others’ ways and notions. It is easy toconceive a plan 
where, high in rank, he would be useless as a pedagogue. 
My friend Woodward, of St. Louis, is another of the 
same sort. And you may be sure that Dr. Harris is just 
that sort of man. In too many places we meet superin- 
tendents who look scared and brow beaten—as if their 
tenure of office depended on almost a total sacrifice of 
selfhood. Of all persons, the most mischievous, apart 
from church tyrants, are school tyrants; men of dicta- 
torial tempers on school boards. They are, above all, 
least tolerant of the manhood of the men they hire. 
That is just it—their teachers are hirelings ; dependent 
on subordination of individuality. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL propounded the question re- 
cently whether it is a good plan for the high schools of 
a state to be so related to a state university that the 
students can pass upward without examination. This 
is, it seems to me, beyond question the ideal system, 
But that it is open to the evil I am combatting is plain 
to be seen. It is possible to so construct astate system 
that the university at the top shall have all the will and 
independence ; and the lower schools shall only follow 
the dictatorial demands from above. Is that not the 


danger just now from the whole correlating effort? 
The voice of command is from above 


The lower 





teachers are to work in a machine as parts of a machine. 
The old classical or humanity school rule is imposed, 
with an increase of Latin and Greek. The spirit of the 
common school is thus possibly stifled. I do not say 
this is needfully so ;buthereisthedanger. In the case 
of the state university, the people should demand such 
a breadth of curriculum that those boys and girls who 

do not wish to study Latin and Greek at all should not 
be debarred from equal rights in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and culture. They should have their equal rights 

to the university courses. Three branches of industry, 

commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, snould be 

equally considered ; and the students should be ad- 

vanced through courses that fit them for work in those 
industries, as well as in the professions. 

But as I said at the outset, I contend more for the 
freedom of the teachers than of the pupils. I do not 
believe our boys and girls are qualified to judge what is 
best to study ; and the whole business of electives has 
run mad. It is the teacher all along who should be 
trained and allowed, not merely to teach, but to advise 
and control. Whena pupil has by his own choice, under 
advice, started on a course, he should be held there, 
and unless the teacher otherwise judges best, he should 
be compelled to go through on that line. The study of 
pedagogics should mean in all cases the study of the 
pupils—the art of apprehending them and guiding them. 
I wish everyone would read an article in the March 
Arena on the Educational Crisis in Chicago; and they 
would understand what I mean by the Teacher versus 
The Machine. 

At one time in New York city I was called to take 
charge ot a department in the old Mechanics’ Society 
school, that used to be held just below the Metropolitan, 
My predecessor had been “booked,” 
and driven out. Two boys had been over to Hoboken, 
to fight a duel, and had been arrested. The school 
was in a state of anarchy. We had system and correla- 
tion enough to garrote aregiment of teachers, The 
committee of visitors came to my room one week after 
my installation and asked me what I had to request. 
“Gentlemen,” I said, ** Freedom. I want one hour a 
week to do and to teach justasI like. Iam stifled with 
routine, and order, and pedantry.” They consulted a 
moment, and said with all possible correlated dignity, 
“Sir ; we are pleased to grant your request.” The re- 
sult was I went at those lads as so many individuals, 
and left the two duelists members of churches. It was 
a happy day when H—— came and said, “ Won't you 
accept an invitation to dinner with us to morrow; and 
go to church?” Two of the noble lads I took to the 
country the following summer, to spend a couple of 
months, and they are now, one a college president,and the 
other achurch pastor. During my hour of emancipation I 
took Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology, a book just out, 
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and drawing charts on the blackboard, I taught those 
chaps their relations to the earth and life on the earth. 
Not a word was said on religion, and no direct moralizing 
was indulged in. But there is not a study in the curri- 
culum that is not charged with morals, if it is rightly 
taught. So the rebellious spirit soon subsided into good 
will, and a passion for knowledge, and rightness. Other 
departments petitioned to be allowed to attend the lec- 
tures ; and by and by could be heard, Monday mornings, 
the prosodiacal tread of the Mogul Committee— 
Quadrupedante putrem Sonitu quatit ungula campum ; 
coming to hear the lecture, All this was bad for corre- 
lation ; but it was good for the boys. Ido not believe 
there is to-day one word too much said in favor of sys- 
tem. Mr. Harris is a man raised up marvelously for the 
day, to bring order out of chaos. The schools of 
America are in a great transition period. But while we 
systematize, from kindergarten up, and correlate our 
studies, we must not be blind to the danger that mere 


system and correlation necessarily involve. There are 
places where machine teachers are useful. They are 
good tools for individual teachers to use. But by all 


means get aman at the head of your school—ora 
woman. Give that person to understand that you ex- 
pect some oddities and novelties ; some experiments, 
and some failures perhaps ; and that while correlation 
is important, it is more important that the pupils shall 
be made tothink and judge for themselves. That never 
can be done until the teachers think and judge for 
themselves, and are allowed to act with a rational de- 
gree of freedom. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


¥ 
Elementary Schools of France. 


THEIR ORGANIZATION, PRACTICE, TRAINING, AND POSI- 
TION OF TEACHERS, INSPECTION, ETC, 


American teachers and school officers can get a great 
deal of valuable suggestion from a study of the educa- 
tional system of France. Last month THE ScHooL 
JouRNAL published a description of a typical Parisian 
school building and also a few notes on governmental 
supervision of French education. A most interesting 
part of the system is the organization and practice of 
the elementary schools. From an excellent article writ- 
ten for the Practical Teacher, London, by Stewart A. 
Robertson, English master, Sterling high school, we 
gather the following reliable information. Considerable 
knowledge of the aims and methods of the teachers and 
the devices for aiding them in their work, are best 
studied at the Musee Pedagogique. If curiosity as to 
practical application is stirred by the store of infor- 
mation therein gathered and illustrated, an application 
of the Hotel de Ville, in the department of public in- 
struction—for education is on the side of its machinery 
a municipal business— will readily procure an authori- 
zation to visit certain schools. This will open at once 
the doors of the ecoles primaires, and the eager inquirer 
may pass beneath the floating tricolor to the class- 
rooms filled with the bright-eyed wearers of the blouse, 
and there gain not a few hints that may be utilized at 
home. He will be struck with the steadiness of work 
and the attentiveness of the classes, so strongly con- 
trary to our crude conception of the explosive Gallic 
nature, and he will readily infer that consistent inward 
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progress of which this outward decorum is alike the 
sign and the condition. 

After the age of six, when pupils leave the infant 
school—LZcole Maternelle, as the French finely call it~ 
boys and girls meet no more in school ; the boys pass 
to one school under men, the girls to another school 
under women. This system prevails everywhere in 
Paris, and less rigorously in the country, but of late 
years doubts as to the wisdom of entrusting to men the 
teaching of boys of seven, eight, and nine years have 
been strongly expressed. These doubts have been re. 
peated by the Vice-Recteur de l’ Académie de Paris, whose 
function is liable to be misunderstood by translating his 
title, but who may be said to be the ultimate official au- 
thority on education, primary, secondary, and higher. 

If the pupil enters the primary school at six years of 
age he remains one year in the Cours Enfantin ; after 
this he enters the Cours LEilémentaire for two years, the 
Cours Moyen for two years, and finally the Cours Supe- 
rieur from eleven years of agetothirteen. Beyond that 
age no pupil may be retained unless by special permis- 
sion from the chief inspector, to whom also, curiously 
enough, the absence of any teacher must be reported 
after the second day. 

As with ourselves, much interest has of recent years 
been shown in the effort to extend the period of school 
life. That may terminate when the drevet d ¢tudes pri- 
maires is taken, and this is usually done at twelve years 
of age, or even at eleven. Thus the Cours Supérieur is 
always the smallest section in school. Yet a number, 
an ever-increasing number, desire to go beyond even 
that. By gaining a bursary a bright boy may be trans- 
ferred to a /ycée, or secondary school, at which he may 
be not only educated, but clothed and fed. 

School hours are from eight o’clock to eleven, and 
from one o’clock to four, with a holiday on Thursday 
instead of Saturday. Should children not go home 
during the mid-day interval, it is the duty of a teacher 
—-the task is taken in turn—to surveiller those that re- 
main, It isin this survei//ance that one finds the trait 
of the French system which is most repugnant to our 
ideas. During every instant in which a pupil is in the 
school premises or playing under the trees of the play- 
ground, in a mysterious game, to which, on my inquiry, 
the name /ootboule was given, he is under the vigilant 
eye of some one in authority, who notes every offence, 
however slight, against school regulations or the wider 
laws of good behavior. The “black marks” thus ac- 
quired have a serious effect upon the possibility of gain- 
ing the coveted cross of honor which you may see dec- 
orating the breast, and feedirig the vanity of many a 
Gustave or a Francois. Worse still, these black marks 
disfigure the report card, which goes home weekly for 
the father’s signature, in order. that he may concern 
himself in his child’s progress. 

The tendency, in Paris, above all, where the muni- 
cipal council, which is charged with the maintenance of 
the educational system, tends more and more to be- 
come frankly communistic, is to think ever of the child 
as the future citizen, and as that only. Toa larger 
proportion than in any other city, married women are 
engaged in various employments, and accordingly pro- 
vision is made for taking care of their children. These 
little ones, from three years of age, are, from eight in 
the morning till six in the evening, fed, amused, and 
that most lovingly, and occasionally instructed in the 
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of those who work in them. It is a work that involves 
constant strain. The hours are long, the holidays are 
jimited to three weeks, and so I was not surprised to 
hear one lady, who yet was unhappy away from her 
work, say that ten years of it made a woman usce. 

The position of an instituteur or institutrice in a pri- 
mary school is easier than that, but is on the whole 
quite as toilsome as that of an earnest teacher in Amer- 
ica. The salaries are considerably smaller, but there is 
a guaranteed pension, as teachers are civil servants. A 
French teacher must work, and work steadily ; no rush 
during half the year is possible as compensating for the 
slackness during the rest. For the code prescribes the 
work for each month, and the inspectors see that it is 
done, otherwise “black marks” may accrue, and a 
teacher may find himself transferred toa less attractive 
sphere, as conversely by faithful labor he may find him- 
self promoted. 

From the object lessons of the lowest stages there 
advances a series of science lessons culminating, in the 
Cours Supericur,in instruction upon broad general lines, 
in physiology, botany, geology, physics, and chemistry. 
The weakness of that instruction is its width, even 
though only preliminary notions are dealt with; its 
strength in practice lies in the definite way in which in 
all schools such instruction is related to the local nat- 
ural features or to the local industry. Manual training 
by working in wood or iron, or in both, is everywhere 
compulsory. From its delights girls are excluded by 
the necessities of needlework, but they always have in- 
struction in drawing as fully as do boys. Gymnastic 
exercises must be given by the teacher to all, and in the 
higher stages there are added military exercises and, 
quite recently, practice in the use of a carbine. Danc- 
ing is reckoned gymnastics for girls in some grades. 

Thus the French teacher must be a man of varied at- 

tainments. In the country he must give lessons in 
agriculture and horticulture, and a recent decree rec- 
ommends that country schools should all have a garden 
attached, a provision which would have delighted the 
heart of Bacon. In some districts girls are even taught 
the mysteries of poultry-farming. These extras are 
usually taught beyond the regular school time, and so 
extend its apparent length of six hours. Music lessons 
occupy from one to two hours a week, but the entering 
and exit of classes is usually accompanied by singing, 
and the code frequently prescribes the songs to be 
used. In Paris the teacher has also to act as librarian 
tothe district free library, which the municipality places 
in one school building of each arrondissement. In these 
libraries two points were worth noting,—the large 
number of translations of works originally written in 
the English language, not fiction, but historical, scien- 
tific, and social treatises, and the existence of a music 
section. 

To supervise and inspect so various a system is a task 
that may well seem arduous. Yet the system, I believe, 
satisfies all. 

The inspector makes his appearance frequently in 
school, closely surveys the teacher’s methods and man- 
agement, approves, criticises, and suggests, and makes 
his reports upon what he has thus seen of the every day 
work of the school. It is always upon the teacher and 
his methods that he seems to direct attention rather 
than upon the class and the results. If the former be 
right it is assumed that the latter are guaranteed. The 
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Ecoles Maternelles. Their former name, Salles d’asile, 
suggests their function, while the new name suggests, 
and in my experience of them truly suggests, the spirit 
horror of a fixed inspection day is unknown, and the in- 
spector is in almost all cases looked to as an adv iser 
and a helper. But then he has been “through the 
mill ” himself. 


nm 
How N. Y. Schools are Supplied. 


SELECTION OF TEXT-BOOKS, DISTRIBUTION, ETC, 


The 103 grammar, 48 primary, 28 evening, and 4 even- 
ing high schools, constituting the free public schools of 
New York city, were furnished last year with $257,867- 
.g1 worth of supplies from the depository of the board 
of education located 2t 160 Elm street. One hundred 
and seventy-five thousand pupils attend these schools, 
and there are on the official supply list of the board 
about 500 text-books from which principals and teach- 
ers are authorized to select books for use im cheir 
schools, Text-books furnished the schools last year 
cost in round numbers $160,000 ; pens cost $5,000 ; 
pencils, $7,500 ; stationery of all kinds, including draw- 
ing materials, $65,000 ; janitors’ supplies, $35,000 ; man- 
ual tiaining supplies, $10,000; kindergarten, $4,000 ; 
special material for evening schools, $6,000 ; maps and 
globes, $2,000. 

To successfully arrange for and handle this enor- 
mous amount of material, and to get it out each month 
on time for use in the different schools, requires a quan- 
tity of well-oiled machinery. First, the board of edu- 
cation furnishes to each school principal a printed copy 
of the supply list, giving the names of the various buoks 
and articles supplied, the publishers’ names, and cost of 
each article to the schools. With this list each princi- 
pal receives a pass-book in which he must enter each 
month the amount and kind of supplies he needs. The 
pass-book must be signed by the principal and returned 
to the depository at least twelve days before his sup- 
plies can be delivered. 

The city is divided into eight distiicts for the purpose 
of delivering school supplies and each has its regular 
time for delivery. The depository keeps three double 
trucks going constantly, filling the orders of principals. 
In rush periods, just before the beginning and end- 
ing of school terus, double the number of trucks are 
employed. As many as twenty tons of supplies have 
left the depository in a single day. Nine men are kept 
constantly employed handling supplies and accounts in 
the depository. 

The supply list for the schools is made up once a year 
by two committees of the board of education—the com- 
mittee on instruction and the committee on supplies. 
The latter committee arranges for the supplies not 
strictly of an educational character. To the committee 
on instruction publishers and authors present samples 
of the books, maps, etc., which they wished placed upon 
the supply list, with prices, etc. All books to go on the 
list of a particular year must be in the hands of the 
committee on instruction not later than the preceding 
July. This committee confers with the board of school 
superintendents and reports back to the board of edu- 
cation not later than October. The list is made upand 
formally adopted by the board of education at its last 

meeting in December. 

Principals of schools report once a year to the board 
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of education the number of the different kinds of books 
they have on hand, designating them as “ good,” “ fair,” 
and “bad.” In accounts with the board all “good” 
books and fifty per cent. of the “ fair ” books are debited 
against the principal for his current year's supplies. 
The board estimates that 4o arithmetics, 40 grammars, 
40 geographies, and 100 reading books will be needed 
annually for every 100 pupils in a grammar school. 
Principals, however, are not strictly limited in the 
amount of supplies they may order, though the idea of 
economy is impressec. The amount of supplies per pu- 
pil furnished last year varies from 26 cents in primary 
school No, 32 to $4 78 in the female department of the 
new grammar school No. 103. The average supplies 
furnished annually to the grammar schools are below 
$3 per pupil. Nothing may be ordered by a principal 
which is not on the official supply list. 

Besides the regular appropriation for supplies a spe- 
cial library fund of $100,000 has recently been created 
to furnish library and reference books to the schools. 
From this special fund it is proposed to supply this 
year about $20,000 worth of supplementary readers for 
regular class-room work, which may be ordered by prin- 
cipals independently of their regular supplies. 

C, DeF. Hoxie, 


r 
The Teacher’s Tenure of Office. 


The demand for a more stable tenure of office for the teacher 
is voiced in an able editorial in the January issue of 7he Teacher 
of Philadelphia. While in all that relates to the material sur- 
roundings of the pupil and to the full equipment of the teacher, 
there has been no stinting hand, says the writer, little or nothing 
has yet been done to free the teacher from “the vexatious an- 
noyances and irritations of a pernicious system of appointments” 
that is keeping able men and women cut of the profession of 
teaching, swelling the ranks of the “ bread and butter brigade of 
temporary teachers,” and preventing the schools from readering 
their best service to the community. The result is that outside 
of the large cities the teacher ‘ belongs to the peripatetic school. 
He is here to-day, there to-morrow, and after that disappears 
into some calling which holds out some promise of continuity.” 


“ The teacher’s tenure everywhere should be for life or good 
behavior. The pay should be an annual sa'ary—the time not less 
than ten months in every year. All this should be imperative, 
made so by state enactment. The state should fix the minimum 
salary. The poverty of a neighborhood should not be a bar to 
its educational efforts. All are parts of the same state, and every 
citizen therein should have equal facilities for obtaining the full 
benefit of the school laws. Let the state supply the needed funds 
to equalize conditions. We live no longer in backwoods times. 

“ A country school under the short term system is of no value. 
It is impossible to acquire any benefit in such a school, but the 
simple rudiments, a little this to-day, a little that to-morrow, and 
then good-bye! A teacher changed means another beginning, 
canotner experiment, another rethreshing of old straw. The effect 
upon the general character of the pupil and thence to the com- 
munity, the ‘ grown-up children,’ is pernicious. They become 
narrow, illiberal, superstitious, fit subjects for the operation of 
swindlers, political, religious, or otherwise. A teacher cannot be- 
some enthusiastic in work that gives no promise of continuance. 
A school cannot be considered as doing its proper work when it 
is so officered. A community will not advance in culture or lib- 
erality when its members have been so educated.” 


The Teacher also criticises the system of “ dropping ” teachers 
in vogue in Philadelphia when the school attendance falls below 
a certain point as extremely pernicious, often necessitating an al- 
most entire rearrangement of classes in the middle of a term. 
The better teachers, those having least “influence” with the 
ward “ boss,” are the ones usually “dropped.” This “ threaten- 
ing sword, swinging over the head of an efficient, earnest teacher is 
an enemy to all inspiration, to all thought of earnest work.” The 
legislature should take the matter in hand and “ the provisions of 
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the Bullitt Jaw, which protects firemen and policemen from un. 
warranted dismissal, until judgment against them shall be ren. 
dered after a fair and impartial trial at the hands of professionals 
of their class, should be ex’ ended to the teachership,” 


. a 
State Certification of Teachers. 


‘The following is part of an address by State Supt. Charles R, 
Skinner, of New York, before the Greater New York Commis. 
sion, Though it refers particularly to the educational chapter to 
be embodied in the proposed charter for Greater New York, it 
represents also an argument for practical recognition of the au- 
thority of the state in the examination and licensing of teachers, 
and as such it will be read with interest by all who are working 
on the problem of elevating teaching to the rank of a profession. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last month gave the outline cf a plan of 
teachers’ certification which it believes to be the one toward 
whose adoption all educators should labor. The plan of Mr, 
Skinner differs from it in a few important matters, but on the 
whole it points in the same direction. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
invites its readers to send in the results of their study of this im- 
portant problem. 

State Supt. Skinner said : 


“It should be the aim of the educational authorities in every 
community. large or smail. to first choose good teachers ; sec- 
ond, to m. kethem secure in their positions during good behavior 
and efficient service This being admitted, the problem then 
presented, is, how can we secure good teachers? My answer is, 
first, by examination ; second, by actual trial by experience. 

**[ desire to recommend for your consideration a plan for the 
examining and licensing of teachers according to a uniform 
standard in which the state and the city shall be jointly inter- 
ested. 

“ Under the system of uniform examinations, which has pre- 
vailed throughout the counties of this state and in many of the 
cities for the past eight years, the state department examines 
nearly twenty-five thousand candidates per annum, and fixes the 
standing of candidates according to the value of the answer 
papers submitted Under this system the state department pre- 
pares all the questions. These questiors are prepared by a board 
of institute conductors who have had long experience in teaching 
and who are directly related with the work of teachers through- 
out the state. The fairness of th: questions which have been 
used during the past eight years has never been questioned. The 
answer papers submitted at the:e examinations are transmitted 
to the state department, where they are examined and marked 
by a board of examiners under the direct supervision of the state 
superintendent. This uniform system ts a system which aims to 
fix a standard That standard should alwayscome from a unify- 
ing center and that center should be the state department of edu- 
Cation, which equitably considers the best interests of all. This 
unification need not necessarily be a leveling, but rather the har- 
monizing of all parts of the educational system of the state. 
Therefore, if the state systen should be applied to New York 
city, and if a high standard were to be adooted here. other cities 
could reach the same standard by meeting the same condi- 
tions. 

“ The state uniform system provides for the issuing of three 
grades of certificates. The first grade, good for tive years, is re- 
newable without examination provided the holder has taught the 
full time under that certificate. The second grade certificate 1s 
good for three years and a third grade certificate for one year. 
It may be interesting to know that during the past year as com- 
pared with the previous year, twice as many first grade certifi- 
cates were issued, twice as many second grade certificates, and 
only one half as many third grade certificates. This shows a 
constant tendency toward higher standards and better qualified 
teachers, 

“Throughout the state, including the cities which have 
adopted the uriform system, the profession of teaching has cer- 

tainly been elevated. The system has done mtch to make teach- 
ing a more honorable profession to-day than ever before. The 
teachers of the state unanimously endorse and approve it. They 
know that it has made their positions more secure. It has elim- 
inated the element of personal favcritism and in a large measure 
the element of politics. 

“This system is absolutely uniform in the one hundred and 
fifteen school commissioner districts, and in twenty-two cities of 
the state. Two other cities conform to its requirements in es- 
tablishing regulations that none but normal school diplomas or 
their equivalents shall be accepted. Five other cities are on the 
oint of accepting the system ard two others are virtually work- 
ing uncer the system already, because of tke establishment of 
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teachers’ training classes, from which all vacancies are filled. 
Besides the work which has been done under this system in the 
state at large, it has also been adopted in whole or in part by 
other states of the Union and 1s there in successful opera- 


tion. 

“I submit that all rules and regulations governing examination 
and licensing of teachers should emanate from a central author- 
ity and should be uniform throughout the state, suited to differ- 
ent grades and conditions, from the primary to the high school, 
If one city desires as high a standard as another she must accept 
like conditions. A certificate to teach, good in one city, eould 
be good in another, subject to certain regulations, such as tem- 
porary employment for a year, as a test, etc. It seems absurd 
that Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, New York, and 
Brooklyn should each have a separate standard by which teach- 
ers are licensed. 

“The regents of the university now have direct control of the 
licensing of lawyers, physicians, dentists, veterinary surgeons, and 
chiropodists. When once members of these profcssions have re- 
ceived their diplomas they are not required to submit to addi- 
tional examinations in the places in which they locate. A 
diploma is good anywhere in the state. A teachers’ license or 
diplona obtained as the result of training and examination should 
be good anywhere subject to tests byemployment. The uniform 
examination system makes these licenses uniform. 

“ The weakest feature of our school system is in the different 
standards set up in the different cities, relating to the examina- 
tion, licensing, and employment of teachers, In some cities, even 
state certificates and normal school diplomas are not accepted. 
This action can hardly be justified. A state certificate, in my 
judgment, is the highest grade of certificate issued in the United 
States, These certificates are issued only upon examination, and 
an applicant is not permitted to enter an examination who has 
not had two years’ successful experience in teaching. The ap- 
plicant is then en.itled to three years in which to complete an ex- 
amination, These examinations cover twenty-four subjects in 
which both the character of the questions and the standard of 
scholarship required are of a high order. A college graduate’s 
certificate is a certificate issued to a graduate of a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing, who has had three years of suc- 
cessful experience in teaching since graduation. Normal school 
diplomas are issued to graduates of state normal and training 
schools who attend upon these institutions and take the prescribed 
courses in professional training. 

“Your proposed charter makes the city superintendent of 
schoo!ls an absolute autocrat in the examination and the employ- 
ment of teachers. He is authorized to appoint a board of exam- 
iners who shall conduct the examinations under his direction, ex- 
amine all answer papers and fix their standing. The board of 
education has no authority in thisdirection. This is well enough 
under certain conditions, but should your schools ever drift into 
politics its superintendent of schools, through his power to ap- 
point examiners and to supervise their work, would lay the foun- 
dation for as bad a condition as ever has existed in any city. It 
would be possible for him, as it is now possible in some cities, to 
favor candidates for personal reasons. And this danger is one 
of the greatest with which we have had to deal in years past. It 
has long been recognized by the highest educational authorities 
of the state and nation, ‘hat the power which examines candi- 
dates for teachers should never be authorized to give employ- 
ment to the persons thus examined. This proposition is firmly 
fixed in the estimation of our best educational workers, 

“ According to your proposed charter your superintendent 
seems to be heavily loaded with details concerning examinations 
and in many other ways. Allow me to say that in my opinion a 
superintendent of schools, in order to do his duty as the public 
have a right to demand, should not be obliged to attend to de- 
tails, financial or otherwise. The true place of a superintendent 
is in and about the schools of the city, inspiring the assistant su- 
perintendents, principals, and teachers ; watching the methods of 
instruction and the adaptability of courses of study to changing 
needs and conditions. It is here that he can best serve the com- 
munity, and it is here that he can best judge of the work of 
teachers and be able to determine satisfactorily to himself and to 
others all questions which relate to the successful work and the 
promotion of teachers under his charge. : 

“ Your attention is particularly called to the fact that in the 
preparation of the educational chapter you have omitted all refer- 
ence, so far as I can see, to one of the most important laws ever 
enacted in our state, viz: That one relating to the qualification 
and employment of teachers of primary and grammar schools of 
our cities. I refer to section 4, of chapter 1031, of the laws of 
1895. This law was placed upon the statute books as a result of 
the repeated efforts and earnest desires of the educators of the 
state. It had the endorsement and the approval of every super- 
intendent of schools in the state, including: the superintendents of 
New York city and Brooklyn. It has been recognized through- 
out the country as the most advanced step ever taken in any 
state in the direction of requiring trained teachers in our city 
schools. I give the section in full as follows : 
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‘After January first, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, no person 
shall be employed or licensed to teach in the primary and grammar schools 
of any city authorized by law to employ a superintendent of schools, who 
has not had successful experience in teaching for at least three pa or, in 

& 


Jieu thereof, has not completed a three years’ course in, uated 
from, a high school or academy having a course of study of not less than 
three years, approved by the state superintendent of public instruction, or 
from some institution of learning of equal or higher rank, approved by the 
same authority, and who eae to such graduation, has not u- 
ated from a school or class for the pocseationst training of teachers, having 
a course of study of not less than thirty weeks, approved by the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. othing in this act shall be construed 
to restrict any board of education of any city from requiring such addi- 
tional qualifications of teachers as said board may determine; nor shall 
the provisions of this act preclude the board of education of any city or 
village from accepting the diploma of any state certificate obtained on ex- 
amination, as an equivalent for the preparation in scholarship and pro- 
fessional training herein required.” 


“This provision of law now gives some authority to a state 
superintendent to determine the qualifications of teachers in all 
cities, The proposed charter, as I read it, will nullify this law so 
far as it relates to New York city. This would be a step back- 
ward, and before the law has been fairly tested. 


ia 
Educational Barbarism. 


A number of drawings intended to represent some of the meth- 
ods of punishment formerly in use in the schools has been made 
tor the United States bureau of education by Mr. Felix Mahony. 
Some of the methods are not so far back that they need any ex- 
planation, as, for instance, the old orthodox spanking. “ Churn- 
ing” was nothing but one form of shaking, but it took an expert 
to do it well, and it was accomplished by seizing the victim by 





The classic method in ancient Orthodox style of whipping. 
Rome. 

the lapels of his coat and violently agitating his person, also his 

feelings. 

“ Horsing ” is said to be an English method. The boy who 
took the réle of the horse was not the one to be punished, but 
the rider. This position made it more convenient for the peda- 
gogue to apply the ruler. 





Holding head under the table. Knocking heads together. 


Sometimes the refractory pupil was lifted by the ears, on the 
principle, no doubt, that his taste would be elevated. One unique 
method of getting even with a boy was to make him bend over 
with his head under a table while the switch was being properly 
and persuasively applied. A agit 

The classic method, shown in the illustration, is said to have 
been handed down from ancient Rome. Let us hope that it was 
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School Law. 


In this department Tae SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes monthly abstrac's 
of important legal deseisions on questions of especial interest to schools 
and school officers. 














Recent Legal Decisions. 


Abstracts by R. D, FISHER, 
Bonds. 

School District Bond—Validi.y of— Statute. 

1, A school district bond for more than $500, reciting that it 
issued pursuant to special Act February 21, 1879, is void, even 
in the hands of innocent purchaser; said act providing that 
“such school district shall not vote for or issue bonds exceeding 
the sum of $2,0c0, and such bonds shall be issued in denomina- 
tions of not more than $500, nor less than $50.” 

2, Every man is charged with notice of that which the law re- 
quires him to kncw, and that which, a‘ter being put upon inquiry, 
he mig! t have ascertained by the exercise of reasonable diligence. 
Dealers in such bends which upon their face refer to the statute 
under which they were issued are bound to take notice of the 
statute and all of its requirements, Judgment reversed in favor 
of the school district. 

Livingston vs. School District, etc. So, Dakota, S.C. Dec. 20, 
1896. 

Taxation. 

School District— Railroad Lands—Side Tracks—Local Tax- 

ation, 


1. Where the statute (sec. 7732, 1889) provides that the “ road 
bed, rolling-stock, and movable property” of a railroad shall be 
taxed for school purposes at the average rate for the several 
districts of the county, it is error to include buildings on the 
riglt of way and to this extent the tax is excessive and the county 
cannot recover for this excess. 

2. Under the statute (sec. 8005) which provides that, “ when- 
ever it shall become necessary in the judgment of the school 
board of directors of any school district to increase the annual 
rate of taxat'on for school purposes, such board shall determine 
the rate and shzll submit to the voters whether the taxation shall 
be increased as proposed by said board,” when the estimates re- 
turned by the several school districts show that the boards of 
directors fixed the respective rates, and that a majority of the 
voters vo'ed in favor of an increase of the levy to these rates, the 
estimate sufficiently fixed the rates from which to deduce an 
average rate of the districts for the taxation of railroad property 
for school purposes. 

3- When the statute (sec. 7728) provides that the property of a 
railroad company subject to local assessment is “all property 
real, personal or mixed, including lands, machine and work shops, 
round houses, and other buildings, goods, chattels and office 
furniture, not hereinbefore specified” the necessary lands upon 
which side tracks are laid in a yard, for the convenient and safe 
movement of cars, and for loading and unloading them, are not 
assessable by the local assessor. 

Judgment reversed in favor of Ry. Co. 


State Exrel frayes, Collector vs. Hannibal etc. Ry. Co. Mo. 
S. C., Dec. 17, 1896. 


Town Corporations—Power to Levy School Taxes— Lien. 

1, Under the law (Sayles Civ. St. Art 425a) providing that in- 
corporated cities and towns may levy a school tax if such town is 
a separate and independent school district, an action to establish 
a lien upon real estate for unpaid school taxes cannot be main- 
tained by a city unless it is averred and prov d that such city has 
been duly organized as a separate and aps school dis- 
trict, 

2. A judgment fixing the total amount of taxes due, and de- 
claring such amount a lien upon the lots, is erroneous, in that it 
does not limit the lien upon each lot to the amount of taxes due 
upon that particular lot. Judgment in favor of the city reversed. 

McCombs vs. City of Rockport, Tex. C. App. Dec. 19, 1896. 
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County School Tax--Validity As te Cities of First and 
Second Class— Constitutional Law. 

1. The proper construction of the constitution of Utah which 
provides that “in cities of the first and second class, the public 
school system shall be maintained and controlled by the board of 
education of such cities separate and apart from the counties in 
which said cities are located,” is that in cities of the first and 
second class the public school system shall be maintained by the 
board of education of such cities. That such board shall bear 
the expenses of, keep up, supply what is needed, maintain, and 
control the public school system therein; and such system of 
public schools shall be so maintained and controlled separate and 
apart from the counties in which said cities are located. The 
maintenance and control of public schools in said cities are made 
independent, separate, and apart from the counties in which they 
are located, and are to be controlled by the board of education 
of such cities separate and apart from the control of the county 
commissioners. 

2. The collection of the county school tax within Salt Lake 
City, and the subtraction of $30,000, from such fund so raised 
for various county purposes, before the fund is distributed 
according to the number of children of school age, under the 
several acts of the legislature, is an evasion and violation of sec. 
5, art. 10, of the state constitution and certain provisions added, 
and are held inva'id and repugnant to the constitution. 

Judgment reversed in favor of complainant. 

Merrill vs. Spencer, Collector, etr, Utab,S.C.. Dec, 12, 1896. 


Note: The complainant denied the county's right to tax her 
property within the city for school purposes outside of the city, 
and the court holds that there is no law authorizing the collection 
of any county schcol tax on property within a city of the first 
class, end that the subtraction of a certain sum raised in the city 
to be distributed in the county is illegal and r:pugnant to the 
constitution, 


County Commissioners. 


Loan of School Fund—Modification of Contract—Discharge 
of Surety. 

1, Where a party borrowed of the county commissioners a 
portion of the non available school fund; giving therefore his 
note, with securities, secured also by deed of trust in lands, The 
sole consideration moving to the sureties was the giving of the 
deed of trust. Subsequently the commissioners gave the bor- 
rower permission to sell a portion of the land so mortgaged, and 
to substitute as security fro tanto the vendor's lien, or other 
notes taken for the purchase money of the land sold. The 
sureties had no notice and never consented thereto, Held, that 
the ccntract was so changed as to relieve the securities from 
liability on the note. 

2. Under the life (Sayles Civ. St. art 4036) providing that the 
money derived from the sale of school lands may be invested 
only in bonds of the state of Texas and of the United States, 
the county commissioncrs have no authority to loan a portion of 
the school fund so derived on a note, with sureties, secured by 
deed of trust of Jands belonging to the borrower. 

2. But the borrower, who received the benefit of the loan, and 
those claiming under him, with notice, cannot avoid such note 
and mortgage by the plea of udtra viris. 

Judgment in favor of the county affirmed. 


Albright vs. Allday et ai., Tex. C. of App. Nov. 3, 1896. 
County Superintendent. 

Deputy School Superintendent —Compensation. 

1. Where the law (Mill's Ann. St., sec. 3981) provides that, if 
for any cause the county superintendent is unable to attend to 
the duties of his office, he may appoint a deputy, who may exer- 
cise all the functions of the superintendent, but such deputy shall 
draw no salary from the public fund ; provided that the superin- 
tendent may receive a per diem for the service of such deputy ; 
and sect’on 3989 provides that for the time necessarily spent in 
discharge « f his duty the superintendent shall receive $5 per dé y. 
Held, that the deputy was to be paid by the superintendent. 

2. Laws of 1891, P. 312, ; roviding a salary for county superin- 
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tendents of schools, as compensation for their services, and 
making no provision for fees, assistance, or incidental expenses, 
reprals any statutory provision au‘horizing the superi.tendent to 
hire a deputy at the expense of the county. 


Board of Commissioners etc. vs. Finch, Colo. S. C., Nov. 12, 


189°. 


Apportionment and Disposition of School Fund— Mandamus 
— Set off. 

1. After the state board has made the apportionment of the 
state school funds to the various counties, and the certificate has 
been issued notifying the county treasurer of the sum appor- 
tiored his county, and tke state treasurer has made a fro rata 
distribution of the funds, notifying the county treasurer of the 
amount set apart to his county, and the latter has presented to 
the state comptroller a coupon p:operly fil ed out and receipted 
(Rev. St, 1895, secs. 3926, 3935) such comptroller has no discre 
tion in the matter, but must issue a warrant for the amount, and 
in case of refusal, may be compelled by mandamus to do so. 


2. The county treasurer, who is made custodian of so much of 
the available school furd as may be set apart to his county, is 
the proper party to bring mandamus proceedings against the 
comptroller to compel issuance of warrant. 


3. The statute (art. 2831) providing that “ no warrant shall be 
issued in favor of any person incebtcd to the state until such debt 
is paid,” does not affect the right of a county treasurer to a war- 
rant for payment of such sums as may have been set apart for 
the use of the county out of the special school fund, tt ough the 
county is at the time indebted to the state. 


4. Te withhold this sum from the county on the ground of an 
unpaid debt from the county to the state would be to violate the 
constitution (art. 7, sec §) which provides that the available 
school fund shall be apptied to the support of the public free 
schools, and “ no law sha'l ever be enacted appropriating any part 
of the permanent or available school furd to any other purpose 
whatever. 


Jernigan Trease vs. Finley, Comptroll.r, Tex. S. C., Dec. 23, 
£916, 


Contracts. 


School Boards —Contracts—Presumption as to Authority— 
Performance. 

1, Where a school board, having power to change the location 
of school-houses only when authorized to do so by the voters of 
the district (Laws, 1891, chap. 36) contracts for the removal of a 
school-house, it will be presumed, in the abs:nce of a contrary 
showing, that the board was so authoriztd. 

2. An injunction restraining a person from performing a con- 
tract with a schoo! board for the removal of a school-house will 
excuse such person from performing his contract, in the absence 
of a showing that the injunction was dissolved within such time 
as made it necessary for him to resume work. 

Burkhart vs, Georgia School Twp. S. C.,S Dakota, Nov. 13, 
1896. 

Note: Thecorract was one of employment. Plaintiff quit the 
service of the employer under injunction. He is, therefore, en- 
titled to such proportion of the compensation which would be- 
come due in case of full performance as the service which he 
rendered bears to the services which he was to r.nder as full 
performance. 


Schools— Validity of Contract—Appropriations—By Board 
—By Laws—Limitations. 


1 A contract for placing certain apparatus in a school building 
at a specified price, subject to its withstanding satisfactory tests, 
is not an appropriation of money, within the meaning of a city 
charter providing that all appropriations mad: by the board of 
education shall require a two-thirds vote of all the members. 

2. A by-law of a board of education providing that no vote 
involving the appropriation of money shall be carried except by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members in the affirmative is an unau- 
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thorized limitation of the power of the board, and consequently 
void. 
Short Conrad & Co.vs School Dist. etc., Wis. S.C., Dec. 15, 
1896. 
Teachers. 
Schools—Contract with Teacher — Validity. 


1. Where the code (sec. 1753) provides that a sub-director of a 
district school board under the rules of the board may contract 
for the employment of a teacher, and that the contract shall be 
approved by the president, and reported to the board: Hedd, 
that when a contract was made with a teacher, and signed by a 
director, who was, in fact, at the time, president of the board of 
directors, his failu:e to approve the contract as president, and file 
it w'th the directors, did not render the contract invalid. 

2. Where a school board authorized its president to employ 
plaintiff as teacher for the ‘‘ winter term,” no provision made as 
to what number of weeks constituted such term. The president 
employed plain iff for a term of nine months. edd, that a sub- 
seq'ent action of the board, whereby it attempted to correct the 
report, by stating that the board of directors employed teachers 
for six months only, and that the president was authorized to 
close contracts for “ six months only,—the winter term,” did not 
affe:t the contract entered into with plaintiff 

3. A school teacher cannot be discharged before the expiration 
of the term without an opportunity to be heard (see code, sec. 
17 34). 

Benson vs District Twp. of Silver Lake., lowaS.C., Dec. 11, 
1895. 

Mandamus—School District—Contract to Teach. 


1. A contract to teach in one of the free schools of the ordinary 
districts is one of employment. The district, represented by the 
board, is an employer, ard the teacher an employee. 

2. The teacher in such schools is not a public officer. 

3. To the state and county superintendents and the school 
district boards is by law given the general care and supervision 
of the free schools of the state. 

4 The employment of teachers for the free schools is of the 
duties cast by law upon the district boards, and the discretion 
and decision of the officers composing such a district board as to 
whom they will employ as a teacher cannot be controlled by writ 
of mandamus, issued at the instance of tax-payers and voters of 
the district. 

State Ex rel Lewellen et al. vs. Smtth et al., Neb., S. C., Dec. 
2, 1896. 

Note: The petitioners herein sought by mandamus to compel 
the officers of the school district to employ a teacher of their se- 
lection. 

School— Closing on Account of Contagious Disease—Pay of 
Teacher. 

Where a school town contracts with a teacher for a certain 
number of weeks of service, and, before the expiration of the 
term, closes the school upon order of the county board of health 
because of the prevalence of diphtheria, tt is liable for the teach- 
er's salary for the time the school is closed, the non-performance 
of the contract being due to an act of God. 


School Town of Carthage vs. Gray, Ind, App. C. to App. 
428. 
¥ 


Educational Articles in February Magazines and Reviews. 
FEBRUARY FORUM. 


Economy of Time in Teaching. By Dr. J. M. Rice. 
The Criminal in the Open. By Josiah Flynt. 


FEBRUARY ATLANTIC. 


Thirty Years of the Peabody Educational Fund. By President 
D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins university. 
A Portable Historical Museum. 


MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY. 


A Series of Thirty Life-portraits of Wash'ngton, with asurvey 
of his life by Prof. W. P. Trert. 
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School Reports. 


Pennsylvania and Colorado, 


STATE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS,—INCREASE OF MALE 
TEACHERS,— PAY OF TEACHERS,— PROPOSED LEGIS- 
LATION, ETC, 


State of Massachusetis.—F rom the sixtieth report of the State 
Board of Education, presented to the legislature January 20, 
1897, the followi g facts of general interest have been taken : 

Tke number of different teachers employed during the year 
was 12,275, of whom 1,078 were men ard 11,197 were women. 
The number of teachers’ positions is 10,682—an increase of 273. 
Four thousand five hundred end forty teachers have attended 
normal schocls, of whom 3,903 are graduates. The men have 
been paid an average of $136.03 a month—an increase of $7.48; 
and tse women $50.30 a month—an increase of $1.92. The 
number of schools, accordiog to the popular local count is 4,539 
—a decrease of 51, which is explained by the process now going 
on of consolicating feeble and scattered rural schools into 
stronger central schools and transporting the chilJren thereto. 
The amount expended for such transportation the past year was 
$91,136.11—an increase of $14,527.82. The number of schouls, 
based of the single class-room as the unit of comparison, is 9,153 
—an increase of 279, The number of teachers is larger than the 
number of schools reported, because there are many teachers 
who are not assign d to the permanent charge of schoois, such 
as special teachers of drawing, music, sewing, cooking, calisthen- 
ics, etc. The returns show that relatively the men are slightly 
gaining in number upon the women, and a so that there has been 
a perc: ptible gain in permanency of service. 

There are 257 Ligh schools—an increase of 5, with 1,18€ teach- 
ers—an increase of 92, and 34.323 pupils—en increase of 1,572. 
The high school enrollment is now 8 per cent. cf the total enroil- 
ment in the public schools as against 6 per cent, ten years 
ago—a gain in this ratio of enrollment of 33 per cent. From 
25 to 30 per cent of all the children, and in a few towns 
from 50 to 60 per cent., at some time attend the high school, 
although, of course, so many cannot all be ttere at one. The 
number of pupils in the high schools of the state has dovbled 
within fifteen years; in scme schools it has dcubled, and even 
trebled, within ten years. In buildings, equipment, and quality 
of work the high schools are making corspicuous pregress. 

Forty-nine cities and towns have maintained evening schools, 
with 1,197 teachers and 30,550 pupils, at an expense of $176,- 
304.02, or $5.77 per pupil. The prrcentage of attendance was $3. 
It ought to be larger, but it can never equal that of the day 
schools. 

Tne state valuation for 1895 was $2,545.34%,993. The amount 
expended for wages of teachers, fue], care of rooms, and trans- 
portation of chi'dren was $2.89 on each thousand dol!ars of this 
valuation, or $7,360,413 38— an increase of $420,470 42, for su- 
pervision, $316 674 07—an increase of $7,020.08 ; for text-tocks 
ard supplies, $522,052 91—a decrease of $98,126.19; for new 
school-houses, $2,400,005.87—1he largest annual expense for this 
purpose ever incurred, and stowing an increase of $729,924.27 ; 
for permanent improvements, $,05,477.00— a decrease cf $41,- 
644.64 ; for repairs, $284,175.54—an increase of $474.93 ; ard for 
sundries, $247,464.40. The grand total expended upon the pub- 
lic schools for all purposes, including the foregoing amounts, and 
an additional amovnt of $324,605.33 derived, from voluntary 
contributions ($8,320.37), income of !ocal funds ($132,277.89), tax 
on dogs, e‘c. ($97,642 05), ard the income of the schocl fund 
($86,364.82), reaches the large amount of $4.65 on each thousand 
dolla s of the state valuation, or $11,829,190.61, which is $1,167,- 
834.39 more than last year. The cost of the schools per pupl, 
based on the amount expended fcr public schools exc/us#ve of re- 
pairing and erecting school-houses ($8,639,532.20) end on the 
number of ch:ld:en tetween five and fiftecn is $20.70. When 
based on average membership the cost is $24.73. 

The average cost of text-books <nd supplies based on average 
membership, was $1.50 for the year. 

There sre 151 superinterdents, 6 supervisors, end 3 assistant 
superintendents of schools, for 259 towns and cities, 50 being dis- 
trict superintendents for 148 towns with a minimum salary of 
$1,500 each, of which the state pays half. Ninety. three and eight- 
tenths per cent. of the children of the state are under supervision, 
94 towns are not under supervision of which 82 have a valuation 
less than $2,500,000 each, and are therefore entitled to state aid 
should they form districts and elect superintendents. The number 
whose salary 1s $4,000 or more is, 3; between $3,000 and $4.000, 
13; between $2,000 ard $3,000, 34; between $1,000 and $2,000, 
98 ; below $1,0c0, 12 

The rormal schools had the past year 1,185 pupils and sent 
out 307 graduates. They admi:ted 423 new pupils, candidates 
having been examined in high school subjects for the first time in 
eur rormal school Listory. The Salem and Fitchburg schools 
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have just entered their new buildings. The North Adams school 
will open in February next, the Barnstable (Hyannis) and Lowe | 
schools in September next, all in their new buildings. Should 
professional training be demanded of all new teachers, the ten 
normal schcols would be taxed to their utmcst. Over *,500 va- 
cancies occur annually in the schools, while the normal schools 
sent out about 300 graduates annually. 


Among the recommendations made by the board are : 

1, Universal and permanent supervision through an ¢xtension 
of existing plans with slight modifications. 

2. The requirement of some minimum professional prepara- 
tion on the part of every new teacher. 


3. Additioral expert service, to ‘supervise under the direction 
of the secretary of the board, the normal schools and the train ng 
and examination of teackers., 


4. Legislation to improve the school attendance and truancy 
laws in the interests of greater certainty of interpretation and effi- 
ciency of execution. The three legislative requirements that, in 
the judgmcnt of the secretary of the board, will contribute most 
to progress in the desired directions are thcse providing (1) for 
uriversal skilled supervis ‘on, (2) for trained teachers, and (3) for 
partiel state participation :n the ‘ax for schools. 


PROGRESS IN TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES,— SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
— SCHOOL SOCIETIES,— INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, ETC, 


State of Colorado.—\n ter biennial report Mrs, A, J. Peary re- 
ports great benefits derived from extending the time of the val- 
idity of certificates, lessening the number of examinations, and 
refusing to grant certificates to candidates under eighteen years 
of age. Another notable improvement is the elevation of the lit- 
erary taste of teachers and pupils, Many schools in remote dis- 
tricts have been furnished with books, educational journals, and 
magazines from the department of public irstruction. 


The kome and school have been brought in close touch, 
School societies have been formed, composed of the fathers and 
n.others, and visiting c mmittees have been appoi-.ted. 


During the last few years there has been a marked improve- 
ment in school architecture; in many cases the dug-out or log- 
cabin has been supplanted by tasteful frame or brick buildings. 

The course of study has been carefully revised by a committce 
of county superintendents, and it has been adopted in many 
counties, 

There were ten normal institutes held during 1895 and thirteen 
during 1896. The benefit derived from this work was shoyn in 
the inreased number of first grade certificates, and better averages 
in other grades. 

Industrial education is receiving considerable attention. A 
manual training school is in oprration in Denver, and sloyd de- 
partments have teen added in various parts of the state, as well 
as departments of cooking, sewing, etc. 

There are 168 libraries in the sckool districts, containirg 84,- 
795 volumes. This is an advance on the report of 1895, which 
gave the number of libraries as 78 and the volumes 69 118. . The 
report contains a list of books suitable fcr school libraries, with 
price at d pudlisher added. The age and grade of pupil to which 
the book is adapted is givcn in many cases. 

One volume of the s udents’ Series of Latin Classics is bock I, 
ard books XXI. and XXII of Lévy, edited on the basis of Wolf- 
flin’s ediion, with int oduc'ion and maps, by John K. Lord, 
Ph D., professcref Latin in Dartmcuth college. [his «dition of 
the first book of Livy has been prepared for :he use of those who, 
in connection with the careful study of some part of Livy, wish 
another part for more rapid reading. To aid in the reading the 
notes have been placed at the foot of the page. This first book 
relates to the early history of Rome. When this book has been 
read the stud. nt can proceed to rapid reading of books twenty- 
one and twenty-two which, for convenience, have been bound in 
the same volume. These two bcoks relate the s:ruggle between 
Rome and Carthage. The volume is provided with a number of 
maps and an abundance of notes, (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston. $ 1.20.) 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 


State of South Carolina.—The enrollment for the year is 
larger than ever before. The schools for the white pupils aver- 
aged 3.95 months, and those for colored, 3.25. The average js 
less than lest year, for the schools for the summer are put into 
the next scholastic year, owing to the new law which shortens 
the scholastic year. If the schools for the summer morths had 
been added, the average ler gth of session would be more than 
that of any previous year. 

During the year 98 school-houses have been erected at a ccst 
of $8,733.12. The total value of the schcol prope:ty is $821,- 
329.78. Special school districts have been established by county 
boards anda special tax levied. Besides this the foregoing legis- 
lature has created by special legislation 99 special schoo! districts. 
In eighty-nine public schools of the state the f ublic funds are sup- 
regen by privete contributions. Eighty-five academies and 

igh schools were in operation this year. 
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British Columbia. 


CITY AND RURAL DISTRICTS, —TAXATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES.—SUPERVISION.—COST.— CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 


Province of British Columbia.—The public school act divides 
the schools of the province into city districts and rural districts. 
the former including the schools within the municipal bounda- 
ries of the cities of Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster, and 
Nanaimo, the latter including all the other schools in the prov- 
ince. In each of the cities there is a high school, two or more 
graded schools, and one or more ward schools, while in the rural 
districts there are only graded and common schiols, Thecost of 
education is met by the city council, the provincial government 
paying a fer capita grant of ten dollars a head, based on the 
actual daily’attendance of the pupils. In addition to this grant, 
each municipal corporation receives the amount collected from its 
provincial revenue tax. 

The supervision of tie schools is made by statute the duty of 
the superintendent of education, who is assisted by two inspect- 
ors. When a school is visited by an inspector he is required to 
make a report to the department immediately of the internal work 
of the school-room, methods employed, etc. During the year 
202 schools have been in operation under 319 teachers and mon- 
itors. 

The cost per pup based on the total enrollment was $14. 2, 
on actual daily attendance, $22.95—an increase of .62 and .24 re- 
spectively over that of the preceding year. 

The number of cases of corporal punishment does not show 
any perceptible decrease. The cases reported number 2,446. 
The superintendent of education, Mr. James Baker, fears that the 
use of moral suasion as a means of good government is neglected 
by a few of the teachers. More than half the cases reported are 
credited to less than twenty schools, 


» 
City Reports. 


INCREASED SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN BUFFALO —CONSOLI- 
DATION OF GRADES,—TRUANCY. - MANUAL TRAINING - 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS. —APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS, ETC. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Supt. Emerson finds that the report of the 
number of children who do not attend any school has been largely 
exaggerated, For a number of years the school attendance has 
been increasing faster than the number of children of school 
age. There has also been a decided increase of pupils in the 
higher grades, which shows thit the average schoo! life of 
children is larger than formerly. 

While there is need of increased school accommodations, the 
city has managed, by renting buildings, to seat all the pupils who 
apply for admission. Children are admitted at five years of age 
and they are given a whole day’s session. The only case in 
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which children have been turned away was when those of five 
years have sought admission three months or so after the open- 
ing of the term, when it was too late for them to join existing 
classes, 

Supt Emerson believes that very small upper grades should be 
consolidated when the lower grides are crowded. In some in- 
stances this would necessitate a longer walk to school, but to pu- 
pils of the upper grades it should be no hardship. 

The truancy question has received much attention, and more 
has been accomplished ia enforcing attendance than ever before, 
A truant school will probably be in operation in the course of a 
year. 

A manual training school has been fitted up in a vacated school- 
house, and the classes have been instructed after school hours 
and on Satardays. The work has been in the charge Mr. Upton, 
the teacher of drawing. Next year Supt. Emerson hopes to start 
one or two more schoo’s and to employ a regular teacher. Sew- 
ing was started in the fifth grade of eighteen schools last year, 
and this year the course was ex:ended to include nearly all the 
large schools in the city. 

In accordance with the law enacted by the legislature of 1895, 
a teachers’ training class was started and about forty-five pupils 
were enrolled. 

Sut. Emerson finds that each year proves the wisdom of sep- 
arating the examining and appointing power in the selection of 
teachers. As tae law stands at present the board of school ex- 
aminers are required to hold four examinations each year. The 
papers of the candidates are kept on file for three years, during 
which time they are open to inspection. Those who reach an av- 
erage of seventy per cent. are placed on the eligible list, from 
which the superintendent is required to make all appointments. 
As the lists are published and each candidate knows the standing 
of all the others, the superintendent cannot, even if so disposed, 
pass over a candidate with high standing, unless he is able to give 
a good reason for his action. 

Acting upon a suggestion of Dr. Ida C. Bender, supervisor of 
primary grades, miny teachers have adopted the plan of making 
a schedule of work for the succeeding day. If a substitute teacher 
has to take up the work it goes on without any interruption. 


EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN.—SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 
—SIGUT AND HEARING TESTED, — PROMOTIONS, 
—USE OF LIBRARY. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Eleven new buildings have been completed 
and furnished, and nine old ones enlarged and remodeled. 
Twenty-seven kindergartens are in operation, The attendance 
will be larger next year, as the age limit has been changed from 
five to four and one-half years. 

A manual training department has been opened. The com- 
mercial department has Soon enlarged and made a part of the 
high school course. 

As regards teachers’ salaries, the board has followed the line 
of civil service preferment, giving equal pay for equal work. No 
distinction, either in position or salary, is made between male and 
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female teachers. The president of the board, Mr. Hale, recom- 
mends that some plan be made whereby teachers who devote 
their lives to the schools, might be assured of a competence at 
the end of their service. 

Other recommendations made by him are the adoption of free 
text-books, and the inauguration of a system of school savings 


nks. 

Supt. Foshay reports an examination of 9158 pupils of the 

rimary and grammar grades to test eyesight and yr Out 
of this number 7,376 had good sight, and 1,782 were defective ; 
8,135 had good hearing and 1,023 were defective. —_ Foshay 
believes that poor spelling is largely due to the inability of the 
pupil to see or picture the word correctly. Mouth breathing is 
often found to be caused by anoid vegetation in the nose, and 
this causes impaired hearing, and this, in its turn, accounts for 
much inattention and inability. 

Pupils are promoted as soon as they can do the work of the 
next grade. Regular promotions of classes occur twice each 
year, but individual promotions are made frequently, Written 
and oral examinations, which test the ability of individual pupils, 
are often given. 

The course of study has been carefully revised. While teach- 
ers are expected to follow this outline, they are to use a great 
deal of originality in the detail work. The use of a variety of 
books in different branches is encouraged. 


At the beginning of the past school year vertical writing was 
made obligatory in the first, second, and third grades, and op- 
tional in the others. Toward the close of the year each teacher 
took a specimen of the writing of each pupil, and they were 
bound together in a little book, which was handed over to the 
supervisor of penmanship. He examined it to find the per cent. 
of pupils in the different grades who had adopted the vertical 
system, and the quality of the writing. The per cent. of pupils 
who had adopted the new system in grades where it was optional 
was 66 in the eighth grade; 78 in the seventh; 83 in the sixth; 
go in the fifth and 95 in the fourth. The average quality of the 
writing was found to be very satisfactory. 

The public library has been largely used by the school chil- 
dren; the total circulation of books, magazines, and plates for 
the past year was 19,957. Of this number 7,671 was made up of 
the natural sciences, literature, history, travels, useful and fine arts, 
and sociology. The plates are the supplements of periodicals, 
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mounted on tag board. They are loaned to the different schools, 
where they are used to decorate the walls, or for object lessons 
in drawing, wood carving, etc. 


co 
Education of the Blind. 


EXPENSES —PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION—SURGICAL TREAT: 
MENT, ETC, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The annual report of the trustees of the 
Ohio Institution for the Blind shows the largest enrollment of 
pupils in the history of the school. Important improvements 
were made which have increased the facilities of the school with- 
out adding to the burden of the public treasury. The per capita 
expense for the whole household for the year is $150.28, which is 
$21.96 lower than that of last year, and lower than the average 
made by any institution of the kind, 

The salaries of the officials are included inthe estimate. Gross 
current expenses $41.199.67; receipts, $3,695.02; supplies, $2,- 
050; total, 5,745.02. Net current expenses, $35,454.67 ; salaries 
and trustees’ expenses, $12,936,87. Total current expenses and 
salaries, $48,391.54; special appropriation, $8,310.95. Total, 
$56,702.49. 

Receipts from other sources than the state treasury were 
$3,695.02, ae 

The institution gives employment to 67 persons, including the 
superintendent, steward, secretary, teachers, matrons, cooks, en- 
gineers, firemen, and other helpers. 

The total registration is 280—170 males, and rro females, 71 
of the 88 counties of the state being represented. The average 
daily attendance is 252. A department of music is carefully con- 
ducted for the pupils, who seem to be especially apt in this study. 
The poem receive instruction in the care of pianos, tuning, etc. 
The literary department is an efficient one, and the institution 
has the largest library for the blind inthe world. The girls learn 
sewing while the boys acquire some trade by which they can sup- 
port themselves. 

The health of the school is excellent. Only three deaths have 
occurred during the year. The specialist in eye diseases has at- 
tended 68 cases, 32 of which were incapable of improved vision. 
Of 13 cases operated upon 3 were given normal vision, and total 
blindness was averted from 2, 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
“— them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

orrespondence is invited. Address letters to Za:tor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth Street, New York City. 








How to Make a Hektograph. 


The problem of furnishing supplementary reading matter to 
the voracious mind of the “ young idea” of to-day, is most easily 
solved by the use of this simple medium of reproduction, which 
is cheaper than any of the other “ graphs ”’ or “styles” on the 
market. 

Moreover, it can be made by any teacher for the trifling cost of 
seventy five cents : 


Required : I pt. of glycerine 35 
4 02. gelatine .20 
I tin pan 8x12 .20 
Total cost, 75 
Dissolve the gelatine in a pint of cold water. Then add the 
glycerine, Put upon the stove, stirring that it may not burn. 


When it comes toa boil pour intoa shallow tin pan to ccol. Be- 

+ of air bubbles and you will have a smooth, hard, sticky sur- 
‘ace, 

A shallow caramel pan with upturned edges is just what is 
desired in the way of a pan. Eight by tweive inches, the sug- 
gested dimensions, correspond with those of the blocks of un- 
glazed paper sold for the hektograph. 

Directions; Use hektograph ink and a coarse stud pen. See 
that every stroke of the pen shows a green metallic luster wken 
dry, else the work will not “take.” 

Wr te or print the reading matter to be used and when the ink 
is quite dry lay the sheet face down upon the hektograph. Press 
gently over the whole surface with the hand or a soft cloth. 

After from two to five minutes (according to the number of 
copies desired) gently peal the paper off. From the impression 
thus made, reproduce all the copies required, laying one sheet of 
paper on the surface at a time. 

The lack of suitably graded reading matter is a source of great 
enxietv to the teacher still, in spite of the numerous Supplemen- 
tary Readers published almost daily. In fact, the problem is so 
purely individual that material varies with a’most every school. 

But «quipped with a hektog: aph a teacher may gather in every 
field, and where other resources fail she can originate her own 
stories and multiply her effort. 

The reading matter which thus passes through the hands of the 
children can hardly be measured, and there is no limit to the cul- 
ture obtained by contact with the best our best men ard women 
have said, on all the varied subjects of the modern course of study. 

So at the risk of purple fingers—which may be easily cleansed 
with pumice stone— make yourself a hektograph and there will be 
one burden the less, as the horror of scarcity of reading matter 
rolls fom your shoulders. ELIZABETH V. BROWN. 

Washington, D.C. 


How to Make Papier-Mache. 


Take some common newspapers and tear them into irregular 
bits about one inch square. Put these pieces into a common 
wooden pail until it is about two-thirds full. Pour over the 
paper enough boiling-hot water to cover it, and let it stand four 
or five hours. Drain off the excess of water until the wet mass 
of paper lies as a pasty body at the bottom of the pail. Now take 
a rough stick—the roughe: the better—and thrust it down into 
the mass again and again, grinding and beating the paper until it 
becomes a pulpy mass. Two rough sticks will be better than one, 
In ten minutes a boy can prepare enough pulp for three or four 
maps, if the paper has been soaking during the night. Do not 
attempt to use glazed paper. Many fail to make the pulp be- 
cause they pour water over the pieces of paper, and then, wzthout 
draining off the greater quantity of water, stir the bits round and 
round inthe water. The sticks must be “ jobbed ” down into the 
mcederately dry mass. A friend of mine makes the mass into balls 
and grates these upon a common tin grater. She has succeeded 
in making splendid papier-mache in that way. White scratch 
book paper may be used where a better class of pulp is to be made. 
There can be no simpler recipe for the making of paper pulp, and 
since I published this four years ago, hundreds of teachers have 
written of their success in making and using it. A primary 
teacher in Baltimore uses the pulp in place of clay, claiming 
that it is cleaner and cheaper, as it is undoubtedly. 

Slippery Rock, Pa. ALBERT E, MALTBY. 

[Papier-Mache is used by some teachers as a substitute for clay for 
— purposes in the study of form and drawing as well as in geog- 
raphy. 
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New Electrical Apparatus. 


No physical laboratcry, now-a-days, can afford to be without 
apparatus for making experiments in electricity. A circular has 
been issued by the W. A. Olmsted Scientific Co., 215 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, in which are illus‘rated and described articles 
necessary to a comprehr nsive study of electricity at the lowest 
cost compatible with first-class workmanship. 

One of these is temperature coil 
No. 3394. This, taken from the 
advanced sheets of the Harvard 
course, forms the basis of an inter- 
esting and valuable experiment. 
The glass tube, which passes 
through a hard rubber top. is wound 
with No. 32 bare copper wire, the 
latter being connected with two 
thick wire terminals. In the exper- 
iment the glass tube is plunged ina 
vessel containing water at normal 
temperature, a thermometer being 
thrust into the tube. The wire 
terminals are connected witha slid- 
ing Wheatstone bridge, and reading 
of resistence taken. Heat now be- 
ing applied to the vessel containing 
water, readings continue to be taken 
at different temperatures, and the 
direct result of heat upon the resis- 
tance of the wire 1s thereby deter- 
mined. Another apparatus is the Midget Dynamo No. 3433. (See 
illustration on page 154 in advertisement of the W. A. Olmsted, 
Scientific Co.) This is a practical dynamo, that may always be 
counted upon to give good results, It is a direct current dyna- 
mo, at all times ready for action. It will bring a six candle 
power lamp, or several lamps of less power, to full incandescence, 
The voltage is from two to e’ght, six volts being recommended 
for lighting the six candle power six volt lamp. It has a grooved 
pulley for power. The Midget is run equally well as a motor 
and has sufficient power to swing a six inch fan or run small 
machinery. 


An Aid to the Study of Astronomy. 


A silvered-glass telescope of three inches aperture, three foot 
focal length, on wrought iron, folding tripod alt-azimuth stand, 
balance tube, clamp, adjusting screws, lacquered brass eye-piece 
fittings, etc, provided with one Huyghenian eye-piece, power, 

1co, bas recently been added to the list of scientific instruments 

of Lohmann Bros., Greenville, Ohio. It divides widely the test 
stars for two inch refractor given by Mr. Lockyer in the Scéentific 
American, sup. vol. V. No. III., and several given by the same 
authority as tests for four inch refractor. It shows Saturn’s rings, 
phases of Venus, indications of the markings on Mars, etc. In 
fact, it is an instrument that is admirably fitted for the needs of 
a high school. Other lower and higher eye-pieces can be fur- 
nished. This instrument is sold for $10, Other instruments are 
described in their catalogue, 





New School Songs. 


Book I of the Knickerbocker Series of school Songs, edited by 
F. E. Howard, supervisor of music in the public schools of Bridge- 
port,Comn., and published by Novello, Ewer & Co , New York,con- 
tains fifty easy unison songs for kindergarten and primary grades 
of public and private schools. Care has been taken not only 
that the poems chosen shall possess literary excellence, but also 
that the musical setting shall be attractive. The songs are simple 
in form, can be sung unaccompanied with good effect, and they 
conform to the compas of children’s voices of the grades for 
which they are prepared. 


New School Readers. 


The new series of school reading which the Scribners have just 
undertaken promises to be a very attractive one. So far four 
books have been issued. All are exceptionally rich in material to 
interest children, and will be sure to fascinate them as well, for, 
as usual with the publications of this house, the artistic make-up 
of the books is a noticeable feature. In this instance the cover 
design is both rich and appropriate, and the books will afford an 
opportunity for children to educate both their faculty for reading 
and their sense of beauty. 

It is the aim of the house to put the writings of its standard 
autkors in such Cress and at such a price that school children 
will get the benefit cf them. Perhaps the price after all is the 
point most in tavor of the series, for it has been placed at 60 cents 
net, introduction, 48 cents. 

The books now ready are “Fanciful Tales,” by Frank R. 
Stockton, ‘‘ The Hoosier School Boy,” by Edward Eggleston, 
“Children’s Stories of American Literature,” 1660-1860, and 
“Children’s Stories of American Literature,” 1860-1896, both by 
Henrietta Christian Wright. 
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American Drawing Systems. 


[Continued from THE SCHOoL JoURNAL of January 2, 1897.) 


The National Drawing Course. 


PUBLISHED BY GINN & Co, 


The National Drawing Course by Anson K. Cross, of the 
Massachusetts State Normal Art Sckool, was issued in 1896 and 
was at once received by the school public with favor, It is an 
eight year course and is divided into a primary course of three 
years, and a grammar course of five years. While the principal 
feature of the primary course is free hand drawing, yet facts of 
form to stimulate observation, modeling, color, and arrangement, 
paper folding, cutting, and pasting are taught conjointly with it. 
As the course advances, even more time and attention are given to 
free hand drawing. The first year and a half is devoted to train- 
ing the pupil to see, judge and interpret correctly with his mus- 
cles. Foreshortening 1s then introduced and he craws from 
models and simp!e natural objects. No drawing books are used 
during the primaty course. In place of these are used the Na- 
tional Drawing Glass, with pencil invented for glass marking, 
National Drawing Copies, and National Drawing Mode's. 

The National Drawing Glass consists simply of a piece ot clear 
glass, framed, and provided with a cardbcard flap. The pupil 
makes the drawing on the glass when the flap is bshind it, so that 
the glass appears like a sheet of paper. When the pvpil thinks 
the drawing is correct, he tests its accuracy by folding the flap 
back and holding the glass so that the drawing appears to cover 
the object drawn, or the copy, as the case may be. If the draw- 
ing is not correct it will not appear to coincide with the object, 
and the pupil will at once see the fact and realize the errors of 
the drawing. This glass makes it possible for the average pupil 
in the lower grades to draw from nature without measurements 
and without directions by the teacher, and to draw in an artistic 
manner. 
errors so plainly that the pupil must see them, and in practice it 
is found that the glass gives very young pupils in a few minutes’ 
time a freedom and power in free-hand drawing which is seldom 
gained by much older pupils whr work under the usual conditions, 
This glass is not intended to be used for tracing, and its chief 
value lies in the fact that the pupils draw upon it by eye entirely, 
just as they would upon a sheet of paper, and then when they can 
see no more changes, they instantly prove the drawing to be cor- 
rect or incorrect. 

The National Drawing Models is a book containing geometric 
figures and simple borders, which are to be copied upon the 
glass at first, and later upon paper, or in a blank book, The 
copies are used by supporting the book in a position nearly verti- 
cal at the back of the desk, and drawing upon the glass. When 


When the drawing is completed it at once skows its . 


any figure is drawn it is tested by folding back the flap and hold- 
ing the glass in front of the copy. No perspective is involved in 
this work, and so the youngest pupils can use this glass. This 
work prepares the pupils to represent foreshcriening by making 
them familiar with the use of the glass for testing ; and thus per- 
spective appearances are taken up without the difficulties usually 
attending this subject. 

The National Drawing Models are a new and valuable feature, 
They are composed of lerge tablets which may be connected by 
means of sockets and rods fitting them, and by means of brass 
clips, which clasp two tablets and hold them together. From 
these tablets the type solids may be suggested more or less com- 
pletely, and many variations of the type form may be made, so 
that the pupil has over one hundred different combinations, 
which may be studied ¢cither pictorially or by working drawings. 

The principal features of the grammar course are the free-hand 
drawing and the mechanical drawing. Under the former are 
trea‘ed in full historic o:inament, model drawing theory, group- 
ing, etc. Special attention has been given to both artistic expres- 
sion and pt otographic reproductions of the best examples of his- 
toric ornament. Mechanical drawing is introduced in the sixth 
year and continued through thecourse. Copious illustrations are 
given to explain correct methods of free-hand drawing and me- 
chanical drawing but in no instance are copies of required work 
given. The treatment of color through the medium of pigments 
is presented in the sixth, seventh, and eighth years. 

For the grammar course, one drawing book per year is used, 
named respectively fourth year, fifth year, sixth year, seventh 
year, and ¢ighth year. These books are praised generally for 
their artistic appearance. Reproductions of correct accented and 
shaded pencil drawings, drawings by the old masters, including 
Holbein, da Vinci, Velasquez, Vandyck, and Rembrandt, cor- 
rect sketches from nature, illustrations of different media of ex- 
pression, and photographs of various types of architecture are 
given in each book. 

The primary lessons and grammar lessons are manuals outlin - 
ing the work in detail for each week of the entire eight years and 
have been prepared especially for the grade teachers. These manu- 
als make the presentation of the National Drawing Course easily 
within the comprehension of any teacher of even a very limited 
knowledge of drawing. 

Besides these m .nuals, there is a series cf text-books for public 
school teachers and advanced students of drawing and art—Free- 
Hand Drawing, Mechanical Drawing, Color Study, Light and 
Shade and Historic Ornament and Design. On the whole, the 
National Drawing Course aims to be artistic, complete, and 
thoroughly pedagogic. 
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Philadelphia.) 


The ideas upon which the “ Normal Course in Drawing” are 
based and the corresponding pedagogic requirements which it 


The Normal Course in Drawing. 
(Published by Silver, Burdett & Company, Buston, New York, Chicago, 


Throughout this course there is a consistent effort to develop 
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the artistic ard the individual rather than the purely mechanical 


and the commonplace. 


Both teacher and pupil are credited with a considerable knowl- 


edge and love of the beautiful, and the end sought by these books 
is to develop these zsthetic traits in a simple, natural way. Orig. 


inal work is suggested all through the course. A Blank- 
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Fie. 1. (Reduced one-half.) 


seeks to meet to the fullest extent may be summed up as follows: 
4, Drawing, like speech, is a form of expression. It becomes a 
reality in the mind of the student in proportion as he knows end 


appreciates that the medium employed for this form 
of expression is merely a means to an end, 

=A suitable course in drawing, implicitly followed, 
should give to teachers and pupils alike such a com- 
mand of the subject that the art shall be freely and 
naturally used to express intelligent ideas. The sys- 
tem should be so simple and practical as to be 
within the comprehension of the average grade 
teacher without the necessity of recourse to cumber- 
some and technical manuals. This implies economy 
in construction and clearness in instruction, It 
should so present the gradual development of the 
subject as to awaken a love for the werF, and to 
stimulate and perfect whatever natural facility the 


pupil may have for drawing. It should be elastiz in | 
method and broad in scope. It should conform to' 


the generally accepted canons of art, and proceed 
from correct fundamental principles to a high degree 
of perfection and achievement in the advanced bo-ks 
of the series. 

The “‘ Normal Course in Drawing” fully meets 
these important requirements, It consists of nine num- 
bers, together with a Teacher’s Handbook which is 
both simple and suggestive. Even the advccate of a 


no-book system will be forced to admit the value cf these succes- 
sive books. Asa whole, the course is wisely planned and ad- 
mirably graded. Every added line is the expression of a new 
thought a contribution toward the fulfillment of a completed 
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Drawing Book is provided for excursions on original lines, 
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Fig. 8. (Reduced one-third). 


end throughout the course emphasis is laid upon original 
expression on the part of the pupil. From the ‘‘Handbook,”’ 


the teacher is furnished with manifold suggestions that 
are constantly helptul and not too difficult for the pupil's 


Fie, 4. 


attainment. 
ing book copies are also given, showing in a mest interesting 
manner the results to be obtained from a single line or curve. 
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Fie. 2. (Reproducing half of the illustration.) 
ideal; each succeeding stage is plainly seen to be a natural out- 
growth of that which precedes it, as well as an important factor 
tn that which follows, so that unity of design is apparent, as 


well as continuity in development. 
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Many hints of possible changes in the draw- 





(Reproducing half of the illustration). 


Figure 1, on this page, shows on a reduced scale the “‘ copy ’ 
found on page 7 of Drawing Book No.I of the “‘ Normel Course 
in Drawing,” while Figure 2 displays the suggestions of develop- 
ment from the simple ideas contained in the first sketch, in con- 

==>, nection with a historic talk on Greece as outlined in 


the “ Handbook.” Again, notice in Figure 4, the 
interesting development from the simple sketch of a 
cylinder as formed in Figure 3. This immediate 
utilization and amplification of otherwise meanirg- 
less lines and curves is a feature which strongly 
commends these books. 

Another feature of great value is the varied and 
numerous practical illustrations of the work under 
consideration, found on each page, to which one 
cover of each book is alsogiven. Thus, these illus- 
trations are put within the reach of — and made 
available for constant suggestion rather than hid- 
den away in manuals. This is one of the features 
peculiar to the ‘‘ Normal Course in Drawing,” and 
one in cirect line with the best educational work. 

Still another interesting feature of this system is its 
close alliance with kindergarten work, sloyd, and 
manual training. It is abreast of all these popular 
movements in the realm of school study and 
practice. 


To sum up the advantages cf the “ Normal Cour:e in Draw- 


ing,”—it is as free as possible from technicalities, carefully graded 
from first to last, artistic yet scientific, explicit in instructions, 
amply and strikiagly illustrated, and on the whole calculated to 
develop a live interest in the study of practical art. 
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American Arithmetics. I. 


COLBURN AND SECOND LESSONS, 


First Lessons —By Warree Colburn. A carefully Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, with a Portrait of the Au-hor, and an appendix 
containing a Sketch of the Author's Life, his original Preface, and 
George B. Emerson's Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 16 mo. 
230 pages, boards, 35 cents et, 

The first edition of this classic book (1821) was prepared for mental work 
in arithmetic only. The latest edition has been graded in the early part, 
and contains a chapter about written work. It may be used in any grade 
for mental work alone, or as a first book in grades I.—V. It is claimed 
that the use of this book develcps the faculty of ready and sharp logic , the 
power derived from its use 1s of the h ghest value not only in the study of 
arithmetic, but in all work which requires the prompt and judicious appli- 
cation of commonsense. 

Second Lessons.—By H. N. Wheeler. 
60 cents, ef. 

This book forms with Colburn’s First Lessons a complete course in arith- 
metic The author has sought by a careful application of the inductive 
method of :nstruction to lead the pupil to regard @ mew word as a labor- 
saving device for the expression of an idea, a definition asa brief statement 
of the net result of personal observation and thought, and @ ru/e as a brief 
statement of how 4e has done something, Fundamental principles are 
emphasized and useless subjects omitted. 

(Publishers: Houghton, Mifflin & Co ), 


16 mo, 290 pages, cloth, 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER, 


By John W. Cock, president Illinois State Normal university, 
and Miss N. Cropsey, assistant superintendent city sehocls, In- 
cianapolis, Ind. 

Elementary Arithmetic. For third, fourth, and fifth grades, 
316 pp. Introduction price, 50 cents. 

Abridged Elementatry Arithmetic, 
grades. Introduction price, 38 cents. . 

Advanced Arithmetic. For sixth, seventh, ard eighth grades. 
320 pp. Introduction price, 72 cents. ‘ 

New Advanced Arithmetic. For sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, introducing preparatory, algebra‘c, and geometric work. 
403 pp. Introduction price, 72 cents. y 

Easy Problems in the Principles of Arithmetic. By Elizabeth 
T. Mills, For grammar grades. 168 pp. Introduction price, 60 
cents. 

Arithmetic Charts. By Larkin Dunton, LL.D, head master 
of Boston normal school, 12 charts, size 29x39 inches. They 
present the fundamental operations in arithmetic clearly. Price, 
with supporter, $3.00, 

Methods of Teaching Arithmetic in Primary Schools. 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D. A handbook for teachers. 165 pp. 
troduction price, $1.00, 

President Cook in making this course brought to the task long and pains- 
taking experience in the school-room which fitted him theoretically and 
practically for his chosen line of authorship, while Miss Cropsey has made a 
practical application of her methods which has been tested and re-tested by 
actual school-room work, Every step has been taken up with the end and 
aim of an easy and thorough course in number. Concrete work is used to 
draw thechild mind to an understanding of principles. The problemsare 
therefore carefully chosen. The child is led to discover arithmetic ia his 
daily life by bringing to his mind practical examples based on his school- 
room, his home, and his outdoor exercise. 

The Elementary Arithmetic takesethe child through five years of his 
school work and is intended to have him master of fundamental operations. 
This book is abridged by cutting out the material from fractions on to the 
end and is intended for the use of those schools whose lower grades are 
overcrowded, and which would otherwise be required to purchase more ma- 
terial than wou!d be needed for actual use. 

The Advanced Arithmetic provides for the work of the highest grammar 
grades. It is especially exact in its clear definitions, analyses, and rules. 
Problems play a large part in the success of the book and are ample enough 
for those who must crowd arithmetic work. There1s, however, a New Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic, whic’ is very rich in problems, and which while pursu- 
ing the same principles of work as the shorter text will take precedence with 
those who can devote time for very thorough drill. Some of the salient 
points of this book are its simple yet leadirg work in algebraic and geo- 
metric thought. Thus the higher mathematical work is correlated with 
the simpler, and the child grows easily to understand the relations, The 
problems of this volume are practical, correlative, pedagogical. 

The series is enriched by charts as well as by a handbook for primary 
teachers edited by Larkin Dunton entitled Methods, of Teaching Arithme- 
tic in Primary Schools. 

(Publishers : Silver, Burdett & Co,, Boston.) 


For third and fourth 


By 
In- 


‘(NEW FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 


_ Seaver & Walton. 
rst Book, for primary grades. 

Second Book, for grammar grades. 

These books combine oral and written work, and contain 15,652 exam- 
ples. Their distinguishing features are :—The principle of corielation has 
been extensively applied ; a fuller trea ment of taxes, foreign exchange, and 
proportion than is usually given ; the anticipation of topics—applying the 
principle of anticipation, the authors have made use of algebraic notation 
and have introduced many examples, involving the principles of practical 
geometry ; the First Book is planned to meet the wants of children who 
leave school at an earlier age than usval, and who never reach the higher 


es. 
(Publishers: Sheldon & Co., New York.) 
THE WALSH ARITHMETICS, 
The three book series: Elementary. 30 cents; /ntermediate, 
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35 cents; Higher, 65 cents. The ‘two book series: Primary, 
30 cents; Grammar chool, 65 cents. 

These books are made on the spiral plan, give frequent and continuous 
reviews, contain an abundance of concrete, practical problems ; and give 
much oral and sight work. They embody in practical shape the recom- 
mendations of the Commiftee of Ten and teach the language of algebra 
and the elements of descriptive geometry, New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, San Francisco, Jersey City, St. Paul, Denver, and other cities, 
making an aggregate of neatly ten millions population, have already adopt- 
ed these books. 

(Publishers : D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago.) 


Atwood's Complete Graded Arithmetic.— Part J.. for fourth 
and fifth grades, cloth, 200 ages, 30 cents. Part 2, for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth gredes, half leather, 382 pages, 65 cents. 

It discards the old time topical arrangement, and extends and adapts to 
the intermediate and grammar grades the method of teaching number that 
has proved so successful in the primary grades. Non-essential topics are 
omitted, and the problems, drills, and review exercises are so numerous 
that no supplementary work is required. Atwood’s Arithmetic is especially 
adapted to prepare 5 for the Regents’ examinations. 

(Publishers; D, C. Heath & Co. , Boston, New York, Chicago.) 


CHARLES E, WHITE’S ARITHMETICS, 


White's Two Years with Number,—Cloth, 207 pages. 35 
cents, 

For secoad and third year pupils. It presents the essentials of number 
after the most approved methods for primary classes. 

White's Junior Arithmetic. Cloth, 236 pages, 45 cents. 

For fourth and fifth year pupils. It continues the method of the lower 

bock with the introduction of a large amount of commercial arithmetic. 
White's Senior Arithmetic, completing the course, is in press 
and wil' apyear in February. 

(Publishers : D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago.) 

Sloane s Practical Lessonsin Fractions—Boards. 118 pages. 
25 cents. Fraction Cards, per set of six, 10 cents, 

These treat the subject from a purely practical standpoint, being the re- 
sult of several years of class work. Accompanying the book are fraction 
cards, the circles on which are divided into fractional parts to be cut by the 
children themselves. The book is meant for primary and intermediate 


grades. 
(Publishers : D. C. Heath & Co , Boston, New York, Chicago.) 


BADLAM’S AIDS TO NUMBER, 


The First Series, Price, 40 cents. 

This consists of twenty-five cards for sight work with objects from one to 
ten. On the backs of the cards are printed questions for the teacher's use, 
while on the front are large dots arranged for sight work. 

The Second Series. Price, 40 cents. 

This teaches sight work after the same manner with objects from ten to 
twenty. 

(Publishers: D, C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago.) 

The New Arithmetic.— Edited by Seymour Eaton, with the 
co-operation of three hundred teachers. Cloth, 230 pages. 65 
cents, 

This isa review hook for high schools. It contains little theory and 
much practice, an abundance of drill upoo the fundamentals, a large amount 
of commercial arithmetic, and excellent problems for review of the whole 
subject. 

(Publishers ; D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago.) 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, 


By Gordon A. Southworth, superintendent of schools, Somer- 
ville, Mass, 

Book I, Oral and Written Work for Lower Grades. 
186 paces. Price, 40 cents. 

Book II, Oral and Written Work for Higher Grades. Vil. 
Price, 60 cents 

Prof, David Eugene Smith, of the Michigan State normal school, in re- 
viewing Mr. Southworth’s work, says in part : ‘Inthe first place the author 
has dared to attempt to make pupils think, actually think for themselves 
without telling them what they ought to think. Moreover he has suc- 
ceeded in this respect as almost no writer on elementary arithmetic in 
America has ever succeeded. He has given us a model of heuristic teach- 
ing. The pupil is led up to his own definitions by brief, simple, logical 
questions ; he is taken into confidence ; instead of being told what a frac- 
tional unit is, he tells the teacher; instead of learning what a quintillion 
1s, he answers the question, ‘‘ Can you think of any use for billions, tril- 
lions, quadrillions, or larger numbers?” Instead of learning the text- 
book’s directions for performing certain operations, the pupil, uncon- 
sciously guided, gives his own directions; imstead of being told in what 
century 1990 belongs, he finds it out for himself; and so, in general, 
throughout the course he depends on himself in a way that will inspire him 
with confidence and with a love for the subject.” 

(Publisher: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New York.) 


MACMILLAN’S ARITHMETIC, 

Arithmetic for Schools.—By J.B. Lock. Edited and arranged 
by Charlotte Angas Scott, D.Sc. 244 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

(Publishers: The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Charles Smith's Arithmetic for Schools. 
L. Harrington. 329 pages, cloth, go cents. 

(Publishers : The Macmillan Co.) 

BRADBURY’S ARITHMETIC AND COGSWELL’S LESSONS IN 
NUMBER, 
Bradbury's Practical Arithmetic. 377 pages. 


This book which has been recently revised, is designed for giammar 


VI. 


Revised by Charles 
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schools. It combines ora land writ- 
ten work with examples adapted to 
present business conditions and 
prices. In addition to the regular 
examples in the main book there 
are more than seventy-five pages of 
extra examples in the appendix for 
additional work. The aim is to 
teach correct business methods, 
such as are employed in business 
life. 


Bradbury's New Elementary 
Arithmetic. 188 pages. 

It is designed for the fourth and 
fifth grades, and, like the Practical, 
combines oral and written work. 
Great care has been taken to have 
everything stated in clear and sim- 
ple language. It contains the fun- 
damental subjects of arithmetic, 
making use of small numbers for 
the examples, and having examples 
that are practical and within the 
easy comprehension of the pupils. 
It is adapted to business methods 
and has recently been revised. 


Bradbury's Sight Arithme- 
tic. A New Mental Arithme- 
lic. 174 pages. 

This is designed for grammar 


schools from the fourth to the eighth 
grades inconnection with any series of arithmetics. 


The examples are 
such as relate to every-day life, and are clearly stated and free from puzzles 


and complicated transacticns, They are designed to help the thinking 
power of the pupil, and prepare him to take up successfully the work in 
written arithmetic. At the close of the book are more than five hundred 
examples, for the different grades, that were used as tests for promotion in 
the schools of different cities. Supt. W. P. Lunt, of Newburyport, Mass., 
saysof it: ‘*I do not know of any book which has received a warmer 
welcome from the teachers than Sight Arithmetic. I consider it an ideal 
book.” 


Cogswell’s Lessons in Number —By Supt. Cogswell, of Cam- 
bridge. 155 pages. 


Designed for primary grades. The combinations and separations, rel t- 
ing to each number up to ten, are given first, and then higher numbers. 
The book was prepared for the pupil, to be placed in his tands as soon as 
he has learned the facts of numbers by the use of objects, and can read easy 
sentences, Many examples are arranged so thit by the substitution of a 
different number the variety of examples can be largely increased. This 
took can be used with any other series of arithmetics as well as with the 
Bradbury series. 

(Publishers: Thompson, Brown & Co.) 

PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK SERIES, 


New Practical Arithmetic.— By Henry T. Loomis and Harvey 
C. Ditmer. 390 pages, 6x8, bound in vellum ; price, $1.25. 

This book is designed for use in grammar schools, high schools, acade- 
mies, and commercial colleges. It combines both mental and written 
arithmetic, and presents the subject in a clear and practical manner. The 
definitions are short and simple, the methods of operation clearly explained, 
and a solution of one problem is given under each subject. The work in- 
cludes all of the usual operations im arithmetic, special attention having 
been given to subjects used in business life and to practical shot methods, 
The language is plain and the examples are clearly stated—no waste words, 
no puzzles. Facts in history and useful information are given in the prob- 
lems whenever possible. 


(Publishers: The Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, Ohio ) 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 


This comprises three books, viz., Mental Arithmetic, by J. M. 
Cook, A. M., principal Grammar 
School No, 3., Rochester, N. Y., 
200 pages, designed for use in 
primary and grammar grades 
and containing material for thor- 
ough oral drill in the principles 
of arithmetic, The practice dia- 
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In all large and expensive buildings economy of space is the 
desideratum governing economy of construction. The economic 
care of the outside garments of the pupils of our public schools, 
has been a matter of lat ge and careful consideration throughout this 
country. To properly air and dry these garments when wet or 
damp without loss of a large amount of floor space, has proved 
one of the most difficult problems school authorities have had to 
dealwith. All this heretofore serious trouble seems to have been 
eliminated by the Flexible Door and Shut‘er Company, whose 
strong endorsements for their Ventilating School Wardrobes 
warrant us in assuming their statements to be substantial facts. 
To quote literally, they say : 


‘These wardrobes closed with our patent vertical doors possess many 
advantages and are in successful use in many schools. The system of ven- 
tilation, by passing a continuous current of air through the clothing and 
thence to an air-shaft or flue, is simple and effective. All unpleasant odors 
are prevented, especially from drying clothing on a wet day. 

‘* The wardrobes save valuable floor areas. Arranged for either steam 
or furnace heat. Provided with good locks. In various woods. When 
placed in the school-rooms the doors can be finished with a blackboard 
ee S ANS. Although never recommended on a rolling rartition 
surface. 


This company make Vertical Rolling Partitions for the subdi- 
vision of large rooms, whereby they can easily make a closure of 
fifty (50) feet and have the partition sound, dust, and air proof. 

Their patents cover the basic principles of Flexible and Flexi- 
fo'd construction as applied to Doors, Partitions, and Shutters. For 
further information our readers are referred to the Flexible Door 
and Shutter Company, 74 Fifth avenue, New York. 


(See two illustrations on this page.) 
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grams are.designed as an aid in 
memorizing the dfferent com- 
binations ard for review work. 
Business Arithmetic, 209 pages, 
for use in commercial depart- 
ments of high schools and acad- 
emies, Commercial Arithme- 
tic, 300 pages, for use in busi- 
ness schools and for advanced 
work in other schools. 


(Publishers : Williams & Rogers, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, II!,) 
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(Brief descriptive notes of several 
other important and widely used 








arithmetics are crowded out for 
want of space; they will appear in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next me nth.) 
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Pensions for Ceacher's. 


In this department THE SCHOOL JOURNAL presents a series of letters 
describing plans for the pensioning of teachers. (Correspondence is invited. 
Adiress all letters to Editoria/ Rooms of THE SCHOOL JouURNAL, 67 Zast 
oth St., New York. 





Baltimore Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association. 


This organization began to collect dues in April, 1896, and after 
an existence of nine months it has a capital of $20,833.20. Be- 
tween $18,000 or $17,000 are the receipts of a bazar held in De- 
cember, 1895. The membership is nearly 700, and about $500 
monthly is received from dues. 

Any teacher, or superintendent of schools in the employ of the 
board of education of the city may be admitted to membership by 
a two-thirds vote of the whole board of trustees by ballot, and on 
payment of an initiation fee of one dollar, and such dues as may 
be required by the constitution. Any person paying the sum of 
$10 may become an honorary member of the association, 

A member voluntarily leaving the profession of teaching after 
a membership of five or more years shall be entitled to draw a 
sum equal to one third of all annual dues he has paid into the 
treasury. 


No person whose term of service as a teacher exceeds fifteen 
years shall, after one year from the date of the organization, be 
entitled to membership. 


The association is managed by a board of trustees, composed 
of twelve members, who elect a president, vice-president, a re- 
cording secretary, a financial secretary, andatreasurer. Nomem- 
ber of the board of trustees, except the financial and recording 
secretaries and the treasurer receive any compensation for their 
services. The financial secretary and the treasurer are required 
to give bonds, with security furnished by a trust company of the 
city. 

The basis for estimating the annual dues for any member for 
any given year shall be the salary of the member. The annual 
dues shall be one, and one-half per cent. of the annnal salary ofa 
member, but in no case shall the dues exceed $18.00. These dues 
are to be paid in twelve equal installments, on the day on which 
the salaries are paid for the month. Payments of annual dues 
shall continue through !ife, and if there are annu‘tant members the 
dues shall be one per cent. per annum of the annuity. 


The funds of the association shall be known as the permanent 
fund and the annuity fund, and shall be kept in separate bank 
ac ounts, The money received from donations, legacies, enter- 
tainments, and the total amount received from initiation fees and 
annual dues, less current expenses,in the first five years from the 
date of organization, with fifty p2r cent. of the dues received there- 
after shall constitute a permanent fund, until it reaches the sum 
of $50,000, when only thirty per cent. of the annual dues and 
initiation fees shali be added. When the fund reaches the sum 
of $200,009 no portion of the dues of initiation fees shall be added, 
but the entire income of the permanent fund and the whole of the 
initiation fees and annual dues shall be: added to the annuity 
fund. 

The annuity fund receives also fifty per cent. of the initiation 
fees and annual dues and receipts {rom entertainments after five 
years from date of organization, also the entire income from the 
permaneat fund. After the permanent fund has reached $50,000, 
the annuity fund receives seventy per cent. of dues, fees, etc. ; and 
after the permanent fund has reached $200,000, its entire income 
and the whole amount of dues, fees, etc., are to be placed to the 
credit of the annuity fund. This fund is to be used only for cur- 
rent expenses, such as funeral benefits and annuities, 


_ All members who shall become either mentally or physically 
incapacitated for school work, and who shall have been members 
of the association for five years, may become annuitants. 

All women who have taught for thi-ty-five, and all men who have 
taught forty years and have been members of the association 
for five years, may, if they desire, become annuitants. As soon 
as the annuity fund shall justify it, the term of service will be re- 
duced to thirty and thirty-five years respectively. 

_After five years from the date of organization, when a member 
dies, who has bsen connected with the association for five years, 
one hundred dollars shall be paid toward defraying expenses of 
the funeral. 

The annuities shall be sixty per cent. of the basis of assess- 
ment, but no annuity shall exceed $500. Whenever the annuity 


fund shall be insufficient to pay in full all annuitants, the whole of 
the fund, less current expenses, shall bs divided equitably among 
the annuitants. 
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Teachers’ Annuity Guild of Massachusetts. 


The plan of this association was first considered in 1892 by a 
few teachers of Boston and the vicinity. A provisional constitu- 
tion drafted by this committee met with so cordial a reception 
and such numerous pledges to join such an association, that it 
was decided to form a permanent organization to be known as 
the Teachers’ Annuity Guild. The charter was issued April 21, 
1893. 

Any teacher, superintendent, or supervisor in the permanent 
employ of the state or of any town or city duly admitted to 
the guild, is eligible to membership upon paying an initiation fee 
of three dollars and signing a certificate that he is in good health. 
After the lapse of a year from the date of the admission of any 
city or town, no teacher therein is elegible to membership if his 
term of office exceeds fifteen years, and by an amendment adopted 
last January no teacher whose term of service exceeds fifteen 
years, will be admitte4. This amendment was adopted to pro- 
_ those who are willing to take hold of the enterprise in its in- 

ancy. 


The assessment is one per cent. of the salary of each member, 
provided the salary does not exceed $1,000. On salaries over 
$1,000 the assessment is one per cent. on the first thousand, and 
one-half per cent. on the amount over $1,000, but no assessment 
is to exceed $20. Any psrson contributing $10 or more thereby 
becomes an honorary member. 

There are two classes of annuitants,—those who after a service 
of thirty-five years resign their positions, and those who become 
either mentaley or physically incapacitated for work. But in no 
case can any member becom: an annuitart until he has been a 
member of the guild for three years. An annuity cannot exceed 
sixty per cent. of the salary at the time of retirement, and no an- 
nuity can exceed $600. If in any one year the fund is not suffi- 
cient to pay ali annuities in fu!l, the fund available is to be divided 
among the annuitants in proportion to the annuities to which they 
are entitled. 

Any member who has taught for at least twenty-five years, 
during at least ten of which he has been a member of the associ- 
ation, may give up teaching and still retain all the privileges of 
membership, provided he continues to pay his assessments, each 
of which shall equal his last assessment as a teacher. 

There are two funds, the permanent and the annuity. The 
former, of which the income only can be used now, amounted in 
June 1896 to $36,694.88. Hereafter twenty per cent of initiation 
fees and dues will be added to it, until it becomes $60,000, when 
only five per cent. of fees and dues will beadded. Unless other- 
wise ordered by donors, all donations and bequests will be added 
to this fund, 

The annuity fund amounts to $4,631.47, to which eighty per 
cent. of the initiation fees and dues, together with the whole in- 
come of the permanent fund will be added. The entire annuity 
fund, less the current expenses, will be divided annually among 
the annuitants. 

The total membership of the association in June 1896, was 
1,280, 

The management is vested in a board of trustses, who are 
chosen by the various districts in proportion to their member- 
ship. 

The trustees are as follows: Presid-nt, Supt. Gordon A. 
Southworth, Somerville ; vice-presidents, James S. Barrell, Cam- 
bridge, and Eugene D Russell, Lynn; recording secretary, 
Charles W. Morey, Lowell ; financial secretary, George M. Wads- 
worth, Somerville ; treasurer, William F. Bradbury, Cambridge. 





The Pennsylvania Pension Bull. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—A proposition to pension teachers will 
come before the state legislature at this session. It was origin- 
ally formulated by the Pittsburg Principals’ Association and after- 
ward presented to the State Teachers’ Association, where it was 
voted to place it before the present legislature, 


The proposed act provides for the retirement of all teachers, 
superintendents, and secretaries of boards of education who have 
served in the schools of the stete for twenty consecutive years, 
consisting of the minimum time of terms in the district or districts 
where they have served, on one half of the salary received during 
their last term of service. Those who served for twenty-five con- 
secutive years of such terms may be retired on three fourths of 
the pay received during the last term; and those who have taught 
for thirty or more consecutive years, on the full salary received 
during the last term of service. It is provided, however, that the 
applicant in each of the three classes shall have reached the age 
ot fifty years, and shall have served to the time at which he is to be 
retired, or has become physically disabled from long professional 
service to perform his dutizs properly. This fact must be sworn 
to by at least two practicing physicians. It is further provided 
that noteacher or superin:endent shal! be retired without the 
recommendation of the board of education for whom he has last 
taught. 
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Ceachers’ Associations. 


Teachers’ Interstate Mutual Reliet Association. 


This association was organized about six years ago by gentle- 
men of long experience as teachers and bigh professional stand- 
ing. pepe. different sections of the country, they had 

erceived the necessity of some organized method of protection 
or teachers at times when they are most helpless through sick- 
ness or old age. 

The organization was chartered under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, in April, 1891, and began operations at Swarthmore, Pa., 
with the following officers: W. C. Day, presiding director ; 
George A, ane recording director; Arthur Beardsley, ac- 
counting director ; L. H. Dwiling, instructing director. 

The association is founded on a basis similar to that of those 
mutual benefit associations which have obtained such excellent 
results under the fostering care of the German government. Pro- 
vision is made for sick and accident benefits, as well as for death 
benefits. An annuity of $250 a year for life may be obtained, 
after twenty years membership, instead of the death benefit, if 
preferred, 

This fund has been the means of much good in the towns and 
cities where the association has members, and an effort is now 
being made to extend its usefulness, which is practically unlim- 
ited, as it is not a local organization. 

The expense to each member is $2.50 annually for an expense 
fund and an assessment of $1.t0 whenever the amount ia the 
relief fund is less than sufficient to pay one death benefit. 11 
the six years of its existence but twenty-three relief calls have 
been made. The association combines economy with safety and 
teachers will do well to acquaint themsslves with its advantages 
The general agent of the association is Miss Clementine Bentley, 
of Allegheny, Pa. 








International School Teachers’ Home Association. 


The question is often asked how many homes this association 
expecis to establish in the United States and Canada, and where 
these will be located. President Anderson writes that this must 
necessarily depend largely upon the membership and the conse- 
quent demand. Ten homes cou'd care for ten thousand mem- 
bers at resorts during the summer months (estimating that not 
more than two or three hundred out of every thousand would be 
at the homes at any one time). With ten times that many mem- 
bers it would require that many more homes. 

As to the location of the homes, all the points have not been 
definitely settled upon. So far the following points have been 
decided upon: Eureka Springs, Ark. Monteagle, Tenn., Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., Denver, Col., and Chicago, Ill. In addition 
to the above the officers of the association are considering an 
Atlantic, a Pacific, a Gulf Coast point, and also points in Eastern 
and Western Canada. It may be found necessary to locate 
homes at many other points, should there be a demand for them. 

The home at Eureka Springs is now in opera‘ion in rented 
quarters and will be so conducted until the first building belong- 
ing to the association is completed next summer. Jn like manner 
homes are to be rented and operated at various resorts through- 
our the country. The price of board will be the same at all 
the homes, $3.50 per week. 

Sixty-five per cent. of all the money received by the ass :ciation 
from whatever source, goes to the building fund. There are, at 
present, three sources from which revenue can be derived, viz: 
From memberships (life or annual), annual dues, and donations, 
From the dues ($3.00) which each annual member pays, about 
$2.00 goes to the building fund. Thus ten thousand members 
will build a twenty thousand dollar home each year, and the 
prc mises are that the association will have in time one hundred 
thousand members. Two dollars from each one will build four 
homes each year at a cost of fifty thousand dollars each. This 
item is from dues alone. 

But will the association ever have 100,000 members? In the 
United States and Canada there are 509,000 teachers in the pub- 
lic schools alone, besides the numerous teachers in the univer- 
sities, colleges, and private schools, These teachers and mem- 
bers of their families, ex-teachers, musiz and art teachers, and 
ministers would swell the number at least to one and one-half 
millions who are eligible to membership. From these figures it 
would seem that one hundred thousand members is a very con- 
servative estimate of the probable membership in a few years. 

The association is organized on a strictly co-operative plan, in 
which all are mutually benefited. There are no stockholders, no 

rofits, no dividends. If at any time funds ’should accumulate 

yond the requirements of building and improvements, they will 
be absorbed by lessening the cost to members in dues, or living 
at the homes, thus increasing the benefits and decreasing the 
cost. Having been a member twenty years, an annual member 
becomes a paid up life member exempt from further dues. 
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At present the benefit fund is five per cent. of the net receipts ; 
this is to remain in the treasury for five years, at which time the 
association will be prepared to care for needy members, accord. 
ing to the provisions of the by-laws. thadoy fhe dt 

Fuller information concerning the association itself was given 
in previous numbers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Circulars may 
be obtained by addressing Mr. D. M. Anderson, president of the 
International School Teachers’ Home Association Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas. 


N. E. A. Announcements, 


Department of Superintendence. 


It is expected that the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N.E A., at Indianapolis, February 16, 17, and 18, will 
bring together at least 2,000 educators interested in the problems 
of school supervision and administration, The program which 
was printed in full in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for January 23, is 
a very attractive one in every respect and the meeting will be a 
most enjoyable and highly profitable one. There have been 
many inquiries as to how Mr. Tomlins, of Chicago, will illustrate 
his address. Upon inquiry we have learned that he will make his 
theories and statements clear by the use of an organ and by his 
own voice, This feature will be particularly interesting. Those 
who wish to take part in any of the round table conferences are 
urgently requested to communicate with the conductors in order 
that the time may be properly apportioned. 


National Council of Education. 


The half fare tickets for the annual mesting of the N. E. A, at 
Milwaukee, will not be put on sale within the central area of the 
country until Friday, July 2, No special concession can be obtained 
for the members of the council. It is therefore thought best, the 
members of the executive committee ali concurring, to postpone 
the first meeting of the coancil until Monday morning, July 5. 
This arrangement will give opportunity for five meetings, three 
on Monday and two on Tuesday. The first general meeting of 
the N. E. A. will be on Tuesday evening. ; 

No changes have been made, or will be made, in the commit- 
tees of the council that will in any way affect the work of the ses- 
sion. The program will be duly announced. ; 

Ann Arbor, Mich. B. A. HINSDALE, President. 


Department of Elementary Education. 


Announcements of plans under way for the Milwaukee meet- 
ings of the departments of secondary education and physical cul- 
ture have been printed in these piges last month, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has b:en informed that the department of elementary 
education, of which Miss Sarah C. Brooks, of St. Paul, Minn., is 
president, will devote its sessions mainly to discussions of the 
problem of teaching number in elementary schools, The plan is 
to bring out various solutioas of the problem, which have been 
worked out since the appearance of McLellan and Dewey's 
‘Psychology of Number.” Thus far the following speakers and 
subjects have been scheduled : 

1. Mr. W. W. Speer, Chicago: “ Number and Elementary 
Education.” 

2. Mr. William Giffin, Chicago normal school. 

3. Mr. Frank Hall, Waukegan, Ill.: (@) “The Psychology of 
Number ;” (4) “‘ The Imagination in Arithmetic.” y 

Two more papers are expected. Fuller information will be 
published in these pages in the near future. 


Literary Round Table. 


Wednesday afternoon, February 17, his been assigned to li- 
brary matters at the great meeting of the school superintendents 
of the country at Indianapolis. The following topics are on the 
program : 

The reading of teachers. , 

The proper function of the national library as part of the American ed- 
ucational system ; what it might do to assist the schools and libraries 
throughout the country. , 

Help to the evolution of book borrowing into book owning. _ 

The function of the schools in training readers for the public library. 


For many purposes’ this meeting is more important than the 
great annual meeting where from 10,000 to 20,000 teachers are 
congregated, because close attention can be focused on specific 
topics. Weshall have at Indianapolis the leading school superin- 
tendents of the whole country, and it is a good time for missionary 
work in our new campaign for the recognition of the library as 
the necessary complement of the public school. ; 

Besides this the meeting will be important as preliminary to 
the great meeting at Milwaukee, July 6-9. Every one actively 
interested in this library campaign is urged to be present at In- 
dianapolis if possible, and if not, to send in brief form for 
reading any suggestion which he feels ought to be presented. 

MELVIL DEWEY, 
President Library Department, N. E, A. 
Albany, N.Y. 
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Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educational ques” 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SCHOOL 
JoURNAL cannot indorse, but which are thought-provoking and interesting 
enough to be worth the space they take up. 








‘¢ Scientific Temperance.” 


DR. LINCOLN’S CASE AND THE W. C. T. U 


Permit me to call your attention to an article published last 
year in the Union Signal, reviewing in strongly unfavorable 
terms the text book called “ Hygienic Physiology.” 

The review makes a very long article. I believe, however, the 
main grounds of unfavorable criticism may b= briefly comprised 
in the following quotations :— 

“ It (the teaching of the book) is not ‘ Temperance’ instruction. 
What the temperance reformer has to fight is not ‘excess,’ but 
the insidious peril of moderation,” 

In the appendix to his book the author has presented six state- 
ments of opin‘on from eminent physicians, bearing upon the use 
of alcoholic dricks and tobacco. Two of these are seriously ob- 
jected to by the critic; the weight of the review falls upon them. 
Let me briefly name the points obj-cted to: 

1. Parker's Hygiene finds it “impossible to condemn alcohol 
altogether as an article of diet, or to prove that it is invariably 
hurtful,” etc., although “ it is infinitely mcre powerful for evil than 
for good ” on the whole, as now used 

2. The effect of rum, taken by sol liers while on the march (in 
the Ashanti campaign) was exceedingly undesirab!e—enfcebling 
and narcotizing those who were allowed to use it. Taken at bed- 
time, however, it promoted sleep and carried no ill effects over to 
the next day. 

3. Two ounces and a half of spirit per day is stated to be the 
maximum limit to which a vigorous man can go without percep- 
tible injurious effects. The effect of larger quantities upon a man 
digging with the spade, in enfeebling and fiaally narcotizing h'm, 
is graphically stated. 

The critic has not presented these points precisely as I have 
put them ; he has omitted the facts which bear against alcohol, 
which would have impaired the effect of his rhetoric.—It is not, 
however, my main object to defend the book, which it is capable 
of doing for itself. I much rather desire to take the opportunity 
for placing in a clear light the difference in the points of view 
taken by the critic and the author. The latter has chosea to con- 
sider that the subject ought not to be presented(or,fr the’purposes 
of an appendix, need not be presented) as though it had dt one 
side, It was felt right, in preparing the book, not to ignore views 
regarding the uses of alcohol which are widely held among the 
best physicians. In so doing, he has fallen under the censure of 
the W C, T. U., expressed in the form of printed circulars; and 
he has incurreda severe reproof from the author of this review. 

The matter at issue involves much, of great moment to the 
welfare of the young people in our public schools. In common 
with many others, I have seen reason to doubt the wisdom of the 
course taken by the W. C, T. U., whether considered in the light 
of scientific truth, or in that of pedagogic principle. 

The following article which I prepared in reply was sent first 
to the Union Signal (the organ of the W.C. T. U.), and was re- 
jected on the ground “ that it sets forth the doctrine conzerning 
alcohol entirely at variance with that taught by the W. C. T. U.” 

Boston, Mass. D. F. LINCOLN, 


Under the heading “ An Enemy in the Camp,” an article com- 
menting on a certain book of mine was published in the Union 
Signa/, in reply to which | ask leave to say a few words. 

The writer of the article may not be aware that the book in 
question was criticised some two or three years ago by the W. 
C, T, U., and their verdict (couched in mcre mcderate language 
than that of my present critic) made public. If the book, there- 
fore—or its writer—is unfortunately in the position of “an 
enemy,” it is, at all events, not “in the camp” which my critic 
occupies ; it is not a concealed enemy ; nor is the writer desirous 
of concealing his position. 
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It is obvious from the outset that distinct and different points 
of view are taken by my critic and myself, This is illustrated 
by his exclamation, “ And this is scientific temperance!” The 
phrase, so often used, and I suppose with a general impression of 
its weight and soundness, is, nevertheless, open to radical objec- 
tion. It is objectionable for three reasons. First, because the 
word “temperance” is used, when “total abstinence” is in- 
tended. I believe in calling things by their true names. Second, 
because of the implication that “ science” is practically all on 
one side of the question, not only as regards the gross conclu- 
sions, but in details. Third, because it is implied or supposed 
that science has settled the poi ts at issue in a manner finally 
corclusive and satisfactory, which is by no means the case, 

Holding, as I do, in common with most of my scieatific and 
educati nal friends, that teetotalism is not yet based on scientific 
demoastration, I need hardly add that I disclaim “ scientific tem- 
perance” (in its poplar sense) as the purpose of my book. 

I am perfectly willing to stand by Drs, Parkes and DeChau- 
mont in their remark, “ It does not appear possible at present to 
condemn alcohol altogether as an article of diet.” These authors 
are not yet superseded in the esteem of the medical profession. 
When the critic says, in refereace tu the above words, “ If this is 
the highest and last word of science, our total abstinence work 
is folly, and prohibition at once folly and tyranny,” I am forced 
to consider that he has placed himself in a dilemma; he has not 
even insinuated that the writers he quot:s are of minor authority, 
or careless, or ill informed ; he takes the highest names in the 
medical profession, and places himself and his associates in irre- 
corcilable opposition to them. 

Does the book favor total abstinence on the whole? Such is 
the critic’s question. I appeal to the reader for an answer. 
Bearing in mind for whom the book is written, the author has 
not ad nitted into the main body of the text any statement favor- 
ing the dietetic use of alcoholic drinks. Bearing in mind the very 
great uncertainty of opinion, voiced by Parkes and others, and 
shared by most scientific mea, he has stated frankly the medical 
value, and has admitted the possible dietetic value for some per- 
sons, of such drinks; but the latter class of statements are re- 
stricted to quotations in the supplement. As a whole, even the 
supplement must be admitted to bear very heavily against alco- 
holic drinks; it forms very unsatisfactory reading for anyone 
who seeks to bolster himself up ia a habit of indulgence. 

The critic’s blame is largely directed against quotations in the 
supplement, describing the use of rum by a soldier, otherwise a 
total abstainer, in a very trying African campaign, under medical 
obs*rvat‘on. The quantity used, by the way, was one-third of a 
tumblerful taken on each of two nights; the critic describes the 
occurrence as “ tossing off a tumblerful of rum,” which sounds 
different y. In another quotation, Parkes and Anstic state that 2} 
ounces of spirit constitutes a maximum, beyond which danger 
lies. The statement is made as a warning against excess, not as 
a license to excess, which is the light in which my ciitic has seen 
fit to view it. I submit that he has mistaken the spirit and pur- 
pose of the book; and if the reader is concerned to know, I 
wou'd refer him to the text itself. 

In conclusion, I have to remark upon the space-/est which my 
critic applies. If bulk were a good criterion of the value of a 
book, or a paragraph, such a test would be valid; but as things 
stand, I do not hesitate to qualify the requisition imposed by the 
recent New York state law as preposterous. From a literary 
point of view it is pitiful, and reduces the author’s work to the 
level of a campaign biography. 

The New York law enacts that pages in a separate chapter at 
the end of th: book shall not be counted in meeting the mini- 
mum requirement of space.— The author has the misfortune not 
t> have foreseen this requirement while writing his book. In this 
point he has sinned with Martin (Elementary Text-boo, 1890), 
whose book, counting in the closing chapter, contains one-fifteenth 
(,'5) of matter bearing on temperance, while’ mine contains one- 
eleventh. The judgment and skill of an author, his emphasis, 
clearness, and impressiveness in presenting the subj:ct, are en- 
tirely ignored in the law against terminal chapters; as they are 
in the requirement directing one-fifth of the space to be given to 
temperance teachings. 

Trese are by no means the only errors in method which char- 
acterize the present popular plan of dealing with this branch of 
education; errors which have aroused almost universal o>posi- 
tion on the part of teachers in New York, I am not writing for 
the purpose of a*tacking these errors; but it has become neces- 
sary to rebut criticism by pointing out that the grounds on which 
it rests are erroneous-—and, I may be permitted to add, danger- 
ous to the cause. D. F, LINCOLN, 

73 Pinckney St, Boston, Mass. 
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Some one connected with the school board of Newark, 
N, J., has been very indiscreet, to say the least. Two 
teachers of the high school whose efficiency was ques- 
tioned last fall were reappointed on condition that their 
services would be dispensed with on February 1 if by 
that time it should be found that the complaints were 
justified. It might have been expected that matters of 
this nature would be discussed only in executive session, 
and no word uttered about them in public, but some one 
informed the newspapers and the action of the board 
became the talk of the town. Having to work under 
these conditions the two teachers naturally had to bat- 
tle with increased difficulties to retain the respect of 
their pupils. But they kept their positions and made 
an honest effort to satisfy their patrons. A few days 
before the expiration of their trial term the board of ed- 
ucation through a committee asked for a report of their 
work and as this was not favorable it decided to let the 
teachers serve out the school term and then to drop 
them from the lists. The result of this committee con- 
ference was to be kept secret naturally. But some in- 
discreet member gave the gist of the discussions to the 
Sunday Call and that paper published it. The first in- 
timation the two teachers received of the committee’s 
action was from this source. The teachers of Newark 
and the public generally are very indignant about the 
matter, and it is expected that the board of education 
will be asked to censure the committee severely. It is 
to be regretted that teachers have to suffer indignities 
of this kind at the hands of a person who, by virtue of 
his office, ought to be among the most jealous to defend 
them against attacks. 

If boards of education cannot be trusted to stani by 
the teachers whom they themselves have put in office, 
to whom shall we turn? But there is a hope that the 
day is not far distant when teaching will take its rank as 
a profession and its members organize on a professional 
basis ; then the gossiping school commissioner will have 
to deal with a tribunal that cannot be cowed into sub- 
missive silence. Speed the day! The first step is pro- 

Sessional certification of ceachers. 





The “ pedagozic creed” of Prof. John Dewey, of the 
University of Chicago, published in THe ScHoo. Jour. 
NAL three weeks ago, has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention among educational thinkers. It certainly isa 
most remarkable contribution to pedagogic literature, 
and one that deserves to be read and re-read by every- 
one interested in the advancement of education. We 
believe that Dr. Dewey has outlined in his article a solid 
foundation for a thoroughly American theory and prac- 
tice of education, 

The time has come that we must strike out for ourselves 
and build up a system of pedagogics especially adapted to 
the needs of the citizens of this great Republic. All 
the great masters from Socrates and Plato down through 
the ages have, without doubt, given to the world educa- 
tional ¢deas that will live forever, but the #dea/s have broad- 
ened with the advance of civilization, and in this coun- 
try of ours,the promises of a still higher development 
are greater than they have been and can be anywhere 
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else. Popular government on a grand scale and the ed- 
ucation of the people in common schools free to all 
with all the peculiar educational problems and possibil- 
ities involved is something that the past has never 
known, and even the most courageous among the think- 
ers living under present monarchial governments dare 
not, if they can, adapt their ideas to the conditions 
which confront us. Hence it is not only desirable but 
it is the duty of American educators to bend every ef.- 
fort toward the elaboration of a scheme of education 
fully adapted to the demands of our own civilization, 
The study of the pedagogical ideas of original philo- 
sophical minds like Prof. Dewey, Col. Parker, Dr. Har- 
ris, Pres. Eliot, and others, will show the way. 





There is a splendid chance for some member of the 
present legislature of Pennsylvania to make himself fa- 
mous and earn the gratitude of every friend of the pub- 
lic schools in the commonwealth and the teachers of the 
whole nation. The term of service of State Supt. Schaef- 
fer expires during the current year. This office means 
much more, and its occupant has vastly more power to 
exert an influence for good on the educational work of 
counties and school districts, than in most of the other 
states. Why not lift it above the mutations of politics 
by making the term practically lifelong, “ during good 
bebavior and satisfactory service”? Pennsylvania can 
afford to take this step; she has a state superintendent 
who is highly respected by the educators of the whole 
country and of whose excellent record she has reasons 
to be proud. Her example will set other states to think- 
ing, and those which have a superintendent of public in- 
struction whois in every respect worthy of the office may 
follow her lead. Gentlemen of the legislature, here is 
an opportunity to put your names on record as practi- 
cal believers in public education as a profession. Who 
will be the first to move in this direction ? 





An Exceptional Prize-Offer. 


The state of New York has taken the lead in granting 
asubstantial appropriation toward the introduction in the 
schools of illustrative instruction by means of optical pro- 
jzction. Illinois and other states are preparing to follow 
her example. This departure has created a demand for 
practical suggestions regarding the use of the stereopti- 
con in the school work. THeScHOOL JouRNAL has in the 
past two years published a number of helpful articles to 
meet this demand. In order to encourage investigation 
and experiment in this direction still more, and at the 
same time to secure for our readers the best methodical 
directions that can be obtained, a substantial prize is 
offered for the most practical article on 


‘The Use of the Stereopticon in Teaching.” 


All manuscript should be sent to the editor of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East gth street, New York, on or 
before August 1, 1897. No article must contain more 
than 2,000 words. Clear and concise treatment of the 
subject and practical suggestiveness are the principal 
points to be borne in mind by writers. All articles re- 
reived will be promptly acknowledged by letter. The 
best one will receive the prize, all others that are 
printed in these pages will be paid for at regular con- 
tributors’ rates. 

The prize isa most desirable one and exceeds in 
value anything ever offered by and educational publica- 
tion. It consists of one of theelectric lanterns of J. B. 
Colt & Co., New York city, a firm enjoying an interna- 
tional reputation as manufacturers of exclusively high 
grade optical lanterns and accessories. 

The lantern is known as the “ Normal School” lantern 
and is sold for $100, It is furnished with an automatic 
electric lamp, carbons, condensers, etc. For the projec- 
tion of lantern slides this lantern is unexcelled ; it is 
simple in construction and easily manipulated. The 
pictures produced by it are so brilliant that the lantern 
may be used in the daytime in a room but partially 
darkened. 
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Brief Notes of Real Interest. 


On February 2 fire brok2 out in the senate wing of the Penn- 
sylvania state capitol at Harrisburg. It made such rapid head- 
way that little could be saved in the rooms of State Supt. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer. Many valuable school records were lost. Dr. 
Schaeffer was alone in his office when the fire was discovered. 
All he could manage to save was the appropriation bioks. 


The exhidition which Te1nessee proposes to hold this year at 
Nashville from May 1 to October 31 appeals strongly tothe pa- 
triotism of every citizen of the United States, as it signalizes the 
hundredth anniversary of the admiss‘on of this state to the Union, 
It is confidently predicted that it will surpass all similar expositions 
held in this country except the World’s Fair at Chicago. Mag- 
nificent buildings, furnishing abundant space for exhibits from 
the world at large, have been erected. The governmen: of the 
Uni'ed States has appropriated $130,000 for the construction of 
a suitable building. Gov Morton, by special authority of the legis- 
lature to do so, aprointed a commission to represent the state of 
New York at the exposition. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour introduced on February 1 a new education bill 
in the British House of Commons. It provides for the promc- 
tion of primary education by securing the maintenance of volun- 
tary schools. The indications are that a lively discussion will 
arise again between Editor Macnamarra, of the Schoolmaster and 
the National Teachers’ Union on the one hand, and the Church 
of England dignitaries on the other. 


Mr George B. Roberts, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was buricd on February 2, at Bila, Pa. 


By reason of the death of Presiijent Roberts, First Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank Thomson has assumed the functions of his office 
as head of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The directors elected 
Mr. Thomson president by a unanimous vote. 


Spain has 22,996 elementary schools, but only forty-one per 
cent. of the children receive even the rudiments of an education, 
The teachers receive only twenty-five dollars to $400 per year and 
most of them are unable to collect that. In 1893 there was 
wing to Spanish teachers $1,600,000, 


Prof. Joseph Leconte, of the University of California is dan- 
gerously ill at his home in Berkeley from a cold contracted while 
returning from his recent trip through the East. 


Charleston intends to establish a school for the training of 
negro nurses. New Orleans was the first city to open an institu- 
tion of this kind and the experiment has been highly successful 
there. 


Mr, Charles Willard, of Battle Creek, Mich., who died last Sun- 
day, ha; bequeathed to that city $40,000 to be used for the es- 
tablishment of a library for the public schools. 


People who go from one country to another in the hop: of bet- 
tering their pos:tion frequently fi:d that they have made a great 
mistake. Scores of Canadians who went to Brazil, less than a 
year ago, found scanty work and an unfavorable climate and are 
now returning home. Cape Colony, Natal, and the South African 
Republic are overrun with the unemployed. Many men who 
earned from $10 to $15 a week in England and America are 
workiag for their mere fcod in Johannesburg. 


The Teachers college, of New York city, has recently received 
a gift of $1,000 toward the equipment of a department of psy- 
chology. A oy of the sum will be used for apparatus and pho- 
tographs. The department of manual arts has been enriched, 
through the generosity of Mr. Macy, by some rare Japanese pho- 
tographs, and exhibits of the work of the Japanese schools. 


The schools of Long Island City have hard timzs. Over 1,000 
child-en in the first ward had to be dismissed one day this week 
be :ause the rooms were too cold, and th:re was no coal. The 
children are likely to be dismissed every coldday. The coal sup- 
ply in the other s:hcols is very low, and the children ia school 
No. 7, in the fifth ward, have been dismissed several times this 
winter, The company that has the contract for supplying coal 
to the schools refuses to deliver any more fuel until its bills are 
paid and the city treasurer says th:re is no money on hand to pay 
the bills. Many teachers also have to wait for their pay. What 


is the troub'e with the Hon. Patrick G'eason ? 
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A number of eveaing schools are being held under the auspices 
of the colored churches of Chicago, and not only middle-aged, 
but also old peopie of the colored race are seekinz the education 
which was den‘ed them in thelr youth. The colored psople say 
~ they feel more at home in these schools than in the public 
schools, 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Dr. D. L. Kizhle, professor of pedagogy 
in the state university, has been elected president of the Minne- 
sota State Educational Association. 


Many complaints have been raised concerning the excessive 
amount of work required of the students in the girls’ high school 
of Brooklyn. A’memorial has been prepared by the Homceopath- 
ic Medical Society of Kings county, protesting against the sever- 
ity of the course of study which is declared to be injurious to the 
health of many of the pupils. 


Brother Noah, of the Christian Brothers of Manhattan col- 
lege, New York city, who ha; been prominently identified with 
the New York University Convocation and who has been a 
contributor to THe SCHOOL JOURLAL, died on Saturday 
last and was buried on February 1. Judge Curran, of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, is a brother of the deceased. 


Walter Edson Andrews, who has been a member of the New 
York city board of educati»n since November, 1895, has been re- 
quested by Mayor S:rong to resign because of his constant op- 
position to Roman Catholics. Mr Andrews has refused to ac- 
cept the suggestion and as charges canrot very well be brought 
against him, he will most likely remain to serve out his term. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association has adopted a very 
practical p'an of pushing the movement to secure a more liberal 
appropriation for the National Bureau of Education. The follow- 
ing resolution presented by Dr. Join W. Coo, president of the 
state normal university, has been printed and copies signed by 
Secretary Joel M. Boweby sent to every congressman : 

Resolved, That the teachers of Illinois, in convention assem- 
bled, respectfully urge upon our senators and representatives in 
Congress the need of a more generous support of the National 
Bureau of Education, under the wise management of our distin- 
guished commissione-, Hon. William T. Harris. 

Resolved, That the membzrs of this association should com- 
municate with their representatives requesting them to favor the 
bill now before Congress, which p-ovides for an increase in the 
salary of the commissioner and his chief a:sistants, and for an 
extension of the work of that most serviceable bureau. 

State, county, and local associations everywhere ought to fo!- 
low the example set by the Illinois teachers, 


Tae committee on foreign affairs of the United States senate 
recently reported favorably the arbitration treaty between the 
United States and England, but much changed from its original 
form. The English newspapers think the senators have so 
amended it that few desirable po‘nts remain Not so Secretary 
O‘ney; he thinks it is a great thing for th: two countries to adopt 
the principle of arbitration in any form. 


Lyman J. Gage, the Chicago banker, who has accepted the 
position of secretary of the treasury in Presicent McKinley's 
Cabinet, is not a politician in any sense, but what is better he en- 
joys the highest standing in financial circles, 


It is announced that Italy will give up all her African territory 
except, perhaps, Massowah Further 1: is stated that the ques- 
tion of continuing the occupation of this remaining territory will 
b2 made the issue at the coming electin in Italy. 


A bill has been passed by the United States senate, by a vote 
of forty-six to four, the president to appoin: commissioners to 
any internationa. money conference that may be called, and gives 
him discretion to ca'l such a conference 


The lower house of the Oklahoma legislature has declared null 
and void all contracts to pay gold on debts; a note witha gold 
clause is declared void and not collectible. The other branch of 
the assembly will kill this bill, its president, formerly of Illinois, 
having coavinced his fellow members that the bill is unconstitu- 
tiona'. The lower house has also passed a bil! abolishing the 
militia, d:clatiag it to be the instrument of acorrupt central gov- 
ernment used to protect corporations and oppress the pzople, 


Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Brewer, of the United States 
supreme court, have been selected as arbitratovs in behalf of 
Venezuela in the settlement of the boundary di:pute b:tween 
that country and Great Britain. It will be remembered that 
Justice Brewer was at the head of the commission, appointed 
about a year ago, to investigate th: boundary liae. 


_ An attractive and novel exhibition of much educational value 
is now open at the Madisoa Square Garden, New York city. 
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Here the entire process of gas making can be studied ; the coal 
mining, burning, manufacturing, together with the latest inven- 
tions in gas appliances, including stoves, heaters, ranges, lights. 
Mrs. Rorer, who had charge of the cooking department of the 
Woman’s buil jing in the World’s Fair, gives daily lectures. The 
Gas Exhibit is well worth a visit. 


A Great Congress of Mothers. 


The first meeting of the Na‘ional Congress of Mothers will be 
held at the Arlington hotel, Washington, D. C., Feb. 17. 18, 19. 
This movement had its origin in the mothers’ meetings at Chau- 
tauqua in 1895. The congress will consider subjects bearing 
upon the broader moral, mental. and physical training of the 
young; such as the value of kindergarten work and the exten- 
sion of its principles to more advanced studies ; love of country ; 
the evils resulting from some of the present methods of our 
schcols ; and the closer relation of the home and the school. 

Miss Amalie Hofer, of Chicago, will speak on “ What the Kin- 
dergarten Means to Mothers;” Mrs. Louise Hogan on “ Dietet- 
ics; Miss Constance Mackenzie, supervisor of the Philadelphia 
kindergartens, on “Play Grounds;’ Dr. G. Stanley Hall on 
“Some Practical Results of Child Study.” “Importance of 
Bringing the Youth in Touch with Great Literature ” will be 
treated by Mr. Hami'ton W. Mabie, and “ Stories” by Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Hervey. 


The expenses of those attending the meeting will be made as 
light as possible. Special rates will be given at hotels and board- 
ing houses. It is expected that the railroads will reduce their 
rates, All letters for information should be addressed to the 
secretary, Miss Mary Louisa Butler, 1429 Twentieth street, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Mr. Seott’s Plan of District High Schools. 


NEW HAVEN.—An act on education which embodies a new 
idea will be given to the committe: on education of the general 
assembly. It is the work of Walter Scott, principal of the Con- 
necticul Library Institution, and it is intended to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ How can the sparsely settled and poorer towns be fur- 
nished with the facilities they ought to have?” 

Mr. Scott’s plan, which has been submitted to prominent edu- 
cators, provides for a county or district system of high schools, 
to be under th2 control of a state board of education The 
schocls are to be located in convenient centers, which can be 
reached by troller or steam cars. The expense is to be borne by 
the state and towns, and an effort will be made to have the rate 
of tax uniform throughout the state. 


The plan proposes also to divide the stat: into stat2 school dis- 
tricts, each of which shall be the size of a county. Each district 
shall have for the pzesert, at least, two high schools, which shall be 
free to all youth in their respective districts. The points in the 
state etl for the location of state high schools are New Lon- 
don, Norwich, Putnam, Willimantic, Middletown, Say brook, Staf- 
ford Springs, Rockville, Hartford, New Britain, New Haven, 
Waterbury, Bridgeport, Danbury, Winsted, Litchfield, Canaan. 
By this plan a map will show a state hizh school, admirably 
equipped, would thus be brought by railroad within twenty miles 
or less of nearly all parts of the state. A state high school pu- 
pil might go to and fro from home for daily instruction, as is fre- 
quently done at the state normal schools, private business col- 
leges, ard other sckools. Manual training and agriculture will be 
taught in these schools. 


The management of public education is to be in the hands of 
a state board, composed of a state superintendent, and eight 
county superintendents, selected for a term of eight years and sal- 
aried, Eight more men selected for their qualification, but not 
salaried, are to be selected, making the board number seventeen. 
Besides the state board there are to be eight county councils, 
composed of the county superintendent with one member for 
each town in the county, and an additional member for each five 
hundred pupils enrolled. 


It will not be attempted to pass the bill during this session, but 
it will be considered by a commission. The commission is to 
consist of the state board of education; a representative of the 
following departments of state government, viz: School fund. 
railroad, highway commissioners, bureau of labor, education of 
blind, agriculture, charities, board of health; a representative of 
each college and professionil school in the state; a representa: 
tiue of each high school havinz a four years’ coarse; a represen- 
tative of each board of trade in state ; ten members at large from 
Connscticut or elsewhere, five to be appointed by governor, and 
five by the legislature ; a chairman appointed by legislature on 
nomination by the governor ; the governor and presiding officers 
of both houses of legislature sha'l be ex-offictomembers County 


commissions are also to consider the proposition. These will 
consist of one member from each town with chairman of county 
commission, appointed by legislature, nomination by governor ; 
town and city school superintendents in resp:ctive counties, 
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Book and School Supply World. 


Four novels a day is the average issued by English pub- 
lishers. Last year the number was 1,854, apart from 515 re- 
prints, 

A photographic copy of the oldest known manuscript of Hor- 
ace is soon to be issued by the Leyden Society for the Reproduc- 
tion of Ancient Manuscripts. 


The Fairchild bill to amend the copyright was discussed on 
February 3, before the congressional committee on patents, at 
Washington. Several important changes were recommended by 
representatives of the American Copyright League. 


The Macmillans have in preparation a work by Professor Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard university, which will fill four 
volumes and will have the title, ““ American History as Told by 
Con‘emporaries.” It will consist, as its title indicates, of extracts 
logically arranged, delineating respectively the discovery and col- 
onization, making, growth, and welding of the republic. 


The Eagle Pencil Company have removed to their spacious quar- 
ters at 377 and 379 Broadway. Special offices have been arranged 
for the comfort of their friends and patrons, who are invited to 
make their headquarters with this company while in the city. 


At the meeting of the Philadelphia board of education on 
January 12, Ford’s Nature's By-ways and Thompson's Fairy 
Tale and Fatile, both issued by the Morse Co., were adopted for 
immediate use, 


Perkins & Hovendon, New York, have negotiated the sale of 
the entire trade edition of Funk & Wagnalis’ dicticnary to the 
H. B. Claflin Company, New York. 


The Prang Educational Co have removed their New York 
office from 47 East 10th street to 5 West 18th street. The many 
friends they have made in their line of business will find them 
pleasantly situated in their new place. 


It is a singular coincidence that Isaac Pitman’s Phonograp4ic 
system of shorthand was published the same year that Queen 
Victoria began to reign, viz., 1837. After sixty years the queen 
is still vigorous and so is the system. This is the only system 
whose writers have passed tests of 250 words per minute for ten 
minutes’ continuous writing from new matter. 


The removal of Sheldon & Co, from 724 Broadway, to a new, 
fireproof building at 43 and 45 East 12th street is an evidence of 
prosperous and increasing business that their friends will be glad 
tosee, This is one of the oldest schoo!-book publishing houses 
in the country, having been organized by the late Smith Sheldon 
in 1853. One of its publications was the famous classic series of 
Peter Bull.on; they also published the works of Joseph Haven 
and Francis Wayland. Isaac E. Sheldon, the eldest son of the 
founder, is now the head of the house. The firm bought the 
publications of Taintor Bros, & Co. in 1892. They announce 
many additions to their Sheldon Series and to the New Franklin 
Series of common school beoks Their special Jine is high school 
and college text- books. 


Ira T. Eaton, who fcr the past twenty years has been in the 
educational book business, and who more recently has been for 
several years superintendent of agencies and sales in the main 
office of th: Werner School Book Co in Chicago, has recently 
been appointed Western manager of The Morse Company, with 
offices in the Fisher building. corner Dearborn aid Van Buren 
streets, Chicago, where he will represent the publications of that 
company. 


Readers of THE JOURNAL are acquainted with Henry W. 
Ellsworth’s system of penmanship and other helpful publications. 
This author h3s made a study of writing from different points of 
view and has written a comprehensive work which he calls ///us- 
trated Lessons and Lectures on Penmanship. This will be 
publ'shed abou: March 1; it will be a royal octavo volume of 
some 200 pages, and 1,000 cuts and illustrations, It will treat of 
philosophy, physiology, psychology, pedagogy, and child study 
in connection with the theory and art of penmanship. 


The Reforming of the Newark Schools Begins. 


Supt, C. B. Gilbert has started out to bring about needed re- 
forms in the school system of Newark, N. J. In his report sent 
to the board of education last week he urges particularly the or- 
ganization of an efficiert kindergarten department and points to 
the efforts already made in this direction since his coming into 
office. He declared that the methods of teaching in the primary 
and other departments were not what they ought to be : too much 
attention was paid to the acquisition of a few facts that could 
have no special value in the future life of a child. Mr, Gilbert 
favored a broader system, one that would not ignore the facts of 
knowledge, but would give an insight into the principles underly- 
ing all knowledge. He favored manual education for boys and 
education in domestic economy for girls. 
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NaTH. A. PRENTIs?, Instruction. 


J. Litre, Finance. 


J.G. AGAR, Sites. 


Chairmen of Committees of New York City Board of 
Education. 


Mr. Charles Bulkley Hubbell, the new president of the New 
York city board of education, is known to most of th readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. A fine portrait and biographical 
sketch of him appeared in the issue for January 19, 1895. His 


H. W. Tart, Hig’ Sci. ools. 


EK. H. PEASLEE, Buildings. 
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Mr. Hubbell’s Cabinet. 


H. A. Rogers, Evening Schools. 


E. ELLERY ANDERSON, By-Laws, 


HuaGu KE tty, Supplies. 


plan of an organized anti-cigarette movement among school chil- 
dren was described by him in an article pulished in this journal 
on Dec. 22, 1894 (“‘ Anti Cigarette League Organization.”) Mr. 
Hubbell has long been recognized as the leader of the reform 
element in the board of education. The portraits of the chair- 
men of the various standing committees appointed by him are 
given on this page. 





Money for School Sites in New York City. 


At the meeting of the board of estimate and apportionment 
held on February 1, the following sums were appropriated for 
school sites and school improvements: For site at Greenwich 
and West Tenth streets, $30,092.32 ; for site at One Hundred and 
Seventeenth street and St. Nicholas avenue, $10,517.75 ; for site at 
Seventeenth street, Eighth, and Ninth avenues, $19,609 90; for 


site at Burnside and Andrews avenues, $14,235 45; for site at 
One Hundred and Ninth street and Second avenue, $27,822.45; 
for site at Fulton avenue and One Hundred and Seventy-third 
street, $258,400 ; for improvements to primary school 27, $34,- 
goo, The total was $395,577.87. 


Medical Inspection of Schools. 


New York city will soon follow the exampl: of Boston and ap- 
point medical inspectors who are to visit the primary schools 
every morning to look over the children for symptoms of contag- 
ious or communicable disease on them, or to inquire into the 
nature of sicknesses that keep children from school, the purpose 
being to check the spread of dangerous diseases through the care- 
lessness or ignorance of teachers and parents. Dr. Roberts, the 
sanitary superintendent of the health department has drawn up 
rules and regulations which were submitted to the board of ed- 
ucation. The plan will be put in operation as soon as the civil 
service board has finished an eligible list of the 218 physicians 
who were examined for appointment to the corps of medical in- 
spectors. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 


Hartwell, Richardson & Dreser, Archetects, Boston, Mass. 


Requirements vs. Possibilities in 


School Building Plans. 


Among the “communications” published in the American 
Architect and Building News {or January 23, there is one which 
contains a number of valuable suggestions to school architects, 
boards of education, and all who are interested in the planning of 
school buildings. The writer is Mr. William Atkinson, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. He has made a careful study of the requirements of 
tke program outlined for the construction of the proposed new 
high school in Newark, N.J. His analysis of these requirements 
shows that the Newark school board is asking for something im- 
possible ; it expects to get a building for $200,000, which would 
be exceedingly cheap at $300,c00, Evidently this board either 
considers school building not as a business enterprise, but as a 
work of charity; or else, like hundreds of other school boards, it 
has not secured sufficient information as regards the cost of build- 
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ing before sending out its program. An architect of long and 
extensive experience in school building writes to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL that he would advise boards of education to calculate 
the cost of each square foot of floor space at the rate of $10.00 if 
they want a fairly good building. Mr. Atkinson in his letter 
allows only $9.00 per square foot, but he adds that this is “an 
exceedingly low estimate for such a building, built in the plainest 
possible manner.” He writes concerning the +; “rm for 
designs of a new high school building in Newark, N. J.: 

“ After stating that ‘the sum available for the complete erec. 
tion of this building, inclusive of heating and ventilation, is $200- 
ooo ’ and that ‘no design which greatly exceeds this limit will 
stand any chance of being considered,’ the program goes on to 
give the requirements for a building which at the very lowest es- 
timate could not be built for less than three hundred thousand 
dollars ($300,000), or half as much again as the limit of cost im- 
posed. It requires only a very simple calculation to show 
this 
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Nebraska Invites the N. E. A. to Omaha, 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The State Teachers’ Association held its 
thirty-first annual meeting in this city. 

It was resolved that as the trans-Mississippi, an international 
exposition, is to be held at Omaha during the summer cf 1898, 
the Nebraska teachers invite the National Educational Associa- 
tion to hold its meeting at Omaha in 1898, 


OFFICERS FOR 1897. 


Officers were elected as follows: President, Prof. F, M. Fling, 
State university ; secretary, J. W. Crabtree, Beatrice. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS’ MEETINGS, 


N. M. Graham discussed the duties of school boards, and ques- 
tioned whether the boards do not have tco much power. 
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in the state. 
summer school, 
of summer school. 


They 


have questions to solve that would puzzle an experienced teacher. 
School boards should be informed by the superintendent of the 
needs of the schools, and should also attend teachers’ meetings, 
E. Heley thought that academic work could not be dore in an 
institute of one or two weeks. 
impart knowledge rather than seek to draw it from the teachers, 
He was in favor of the lecture system illustrated by class work. 
D. M. Hunter suggested that the superintendent should teach 
according to the needs of the teachers in his locality. 
should have special instruction in the lines that are being pushed 
He made a distiction between the institute and the 
There should be one week of institute and six 
Four subjects should be presented at the in- 
stitute with a preliminary lecture on the day before by the man 
who was to instruct on the following day. 
serve but one day, thus lessening expenses. 
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AUTHOR. 





Allcroft. A. H. & 
Masom, W. F. (Hds.) 


Anderson, Rotert ( Kd.) 
Bates, K. L. (Ed.) 
Bowen, B. Lester (Ed.) 
Briggs, Wm. 

Brouks, Stopford 4, 
Brandt, H.C. G. & 
Day, W. C, 

Dauer, F. A. 
Caslegnier, Georges 
Carlyle, Thomas 
Carpenter, G. Rice (Ed.) 
Crosby, W. E (compiler) 
Church, A. J. 

Cyr, Ellen ¥. 
Fasnacht, Eugene G. 
Foster, M. & 

Shore, Lewis E. 
Fernald, J. C. 

Fortier, A. (Ed.) 


Frazer, Mrs. J. G. 
George, Andrew J. (Ed.) 
Gollancz, Isaac (kd.) 


“ “ “ 
“ oe “ 
“ “ 


“ “ “ 
Guerber, H. A, 


Helm, Adolph 
Johnson, Alexander (Ed.) 


Johnston. Alex. Keith, 
Joynes, Edw. 8. 

Levie, Moritz & Francois, 
MacMechan, Arch. ‘ Ed.) 
Pope, Alexander (Tr.) 
Mead, Irene M. 

Mills, Elizabeth T. 
Neidlinger, W. H. 
Perkins, Chas. A. 


Pitman, Sir Isaac, 
Powers, O. M. 

Reynolds, Earnest 8. MD. 
Riverside School 
Rh es, L. A. (Ed. 
Ropes, Arthur R. (Ed.) 
Russ ll, Abby Osborne 
Sautelie, Alice Elizabeth 
Stevens, F. H. 

Steele, L. E. (Ed.) 
Straub, S. W. 

Tinseau, Leon de 

Upton, Winslow 
Woodward, &. D. 
Wright, H; Cc. 


Willard, M. C. (Ed.) 
Zeller, J. W. 
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TITLE. | Pp.| BINDING. | PRICE. | 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Bk. Ill. 50 | Cloth 70 
Burke’s Speech on the Conciliation With the Col- | " * 7 
onies. | 25 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It. | 234 a 35 
First Italian Readings. } “ 90 
The Tutoriai Chemistry. Part I. 226 “ 1.00 
English Literature. | 281 is 90 
German Scientific Reading. 269 “ 85 
Immensee von Theodor Storm. | 85 B’ds 
Hand-book of Greek and Roman History. | 110 | Cloth 50 
Essay on Robert Burns. 90 ‘ds .20 
Selections from the Works of Sir Richard Steele. | 203 | Cloth 1.00 
Our Little Book for Little Folks. 6 | Bds 30 
Stories from English History. | 222 | Cloth 1.00 
The Children’s Third Reader. | 270 “ 60 
French Lessons for Middle Forms. | 264 1,00 
Physiology for Beginners. | 247 “ Th 
English Synonyms and Anotmys. | 514 | Buckram 1.50 
loliere's Femmes Savantes. 125 | B’ds 30 
Napoleon. | 136 | Cloth 
=cenes of Familiar Life. 50 
ennyson’s Princess. 217 | Cloth -90 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. ” 65 
” Pericles. a2 65 
“ Sonnets. 3 65 
eo The Rape of Lucreese. ” 65 
* Venus and Adonis * 65 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. * 0 
The Story of the Romans. 288 ” 60 
The Story of the Chosen People. 2 ” .60 
History of Greece. 455 “eg 2.50 
American Orations. 416 wi 125 
A Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive | 490 “ 4.80 
Geo hy. a. “ 
La Mare Au Diable. 122 40 
A French Reader for Beginners. 261 te 1.00 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 428 ” 
Homer’s Iliad. 102 - 025 
The English Language and its Grammar. 265 e 75 
Problems in the Principles of Arithmetic. ‘ 
Small Songs for Smali Singers. 57 +| B’ds 
Outlines of Electricity and Magnetism. 277 | Cl. hf.roan 1.10 
vie ny P 1.75 
Pitman’s Short-Hand Dictionary. 209 | Cloth 1.50 
First Lessons in Book-keeping. 33 * 
Hygiene for Beginners. 235 “ 0 
Volumes 38-46. hf. leath. 
Geothe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris 139 | Cloth 7 
Edmond About's Le Roides Montagues. 292 ty “50 
An English Paraphrase on Horace’s Art of Poetry. | 7 aa 60 
The Sources of ncer’s Classical [lythology. 128 | “ 
Tensuration for nners. 136 * 0 
Sir Richard Steele's Contribution to Selections | 
from the Tattler. 124 - .60 
Beautiful Song and Living Fountain. 319 | Paper 35 
La Lampe de Psyche. 132 ~ 35 
Star Atlas. 46 Cloth 
Racine’s Iphigenie. 198 - 60 
Children’s Stories in American Literature. Vol. 1. | 249 “ 
a) “ ad ee Oo a 27 “ 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems. 4 “ 35 
| Manual of Questions and Answersin U.S. History. | 45 | Paper 1 .15 


W. B. Clive 


Houghton, Miffin & Co. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
D. C. Heath & Co, 
W.B Clive 
Macmillan Co. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
American Book Co. 

“ . id 
Ginn & Co. 
A. B.C. 


Macmillan Co. 
Ginn & Co, 
The Macmillan Co. 


The Macmillan Co. 
Funk & Wagona!lis 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
O. M. Powers 
Macmillan Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co, 


American Book Co. 
“ rr . 


The Macmillan Co. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 


Chas. Scribner's Sons, Im porteis 
Henry Holt & Uo. 

George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ginn & Co. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 


G. Schirmer 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
O. M. Powers 

The Macmillan Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Macmillan Co. 
Wm. Jenkins 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 
The Macmillan Co. 


The Macmillan Co. 

S. B. Straub & Co. 

W. R. Jenkins 

Gion & Co. 

American Book Co. 
Coarles Scribner's Sons 


Leach.Shewell & Sanborn 
J. McConnell 








Architects. 


We publish below a directory of architects who 
have had experience in designing and planning school 
buildings. Boards of Education usually employ a 
competent architect even for the smallest building, 
and the result is a dignified, well planned, economi- 
cal structure, a credit to the city or town. We shall 
be glad toanswer correspondence as to the names 
below, but we suggest that the architects be ad- 
dressed directly, mentioning THe ScHoot JournaL. 








Eyre, Wilson 
927 Chestnut St., - 7 PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Architect of the Educational Building, 6: E. 
oth street, N. Y. 


Schweinfurth, Albert C. 
San Francisco, Cat. 


CLevecanp, O. 
St. 


Schweinfurth, C.F. 


Architect of Ursuline Convent, Cleveland. 





Joseph Seminary, Nottingham, O. Physical lab- 
oratory, Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


Schweinfurth, J. A. 
Exchange Building, . ° m Boston, Mass. 
Architect of James St. and Seymour St. Schools, 
Auburn, N. Y., etc. 


Gardner, Byrne & Gardner 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
Mr. Gardner is the author of Gardner’s “School 
Buildings.”’ 
Hilton, Howard 
75 Westminster St., - - 
Beman, S, S. 
Architect of Laboratories and Medical School, 
Northwestern University. 


Brocklesby, Wm. C. Hartrorp, Cr, 
Architect ~ am 5! for Smith Coltegs, North- 
ampton, Mass., and New Britain High School,Ct, 


Bullard, Geo. Wesley Tacoma, Wasn. 
Architect of Puget Sound University, Young 
Men's Hall, etc. 


Provipence, R. I, 


Wheelwright & Haven 


Architects of many Boston Schools, also High 


Boston, Mass- 


School Buil¢c ing, Mariboro, Mass. 


Potter, William A. 
Architect of the Teachers College, N. Y. City. 
Commencement Hall, Princeton 


New York Cry 


ollege, N. J. 


McKim, Mead and White. New Yor« Cry. 


Architects of Columbia College Buildings,New 


York, University ——. New York, Brooklyn 
a 


Institute, Latin School, 


timore, Md., etc. 


Marshall, Henry Rutgers, New York Crrv. 


N 


Hanover, N. H., Berkeley 
New York, Pratt Institute, 


Architect of Brearley School, 9 W. s4th Street, 


. Y. City, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore Md. 
Lamb and Rich. 


New Yorx City. 

Architects of Alumni Hall, Dartmouth College, 
School, 9 W. 44th st., 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Copes and Stewardson. Pxtvave:rnia, Pa. 


Architect of Pembroke Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege, Dormitory Buildings for University of 


Pennsylvania, etc. 
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“The program says the building is to be three stories in height 
above the basement, and that, if desired, the third story may ve 
partly contained in a high roof. The building is to be of brick 
with ‘embellishments of moulded brick, terra cotta, or cut stone.’ 
The whole of the first floor, and the stairs and corridors through- 
cut are to be of fireproof construction. 

“The following rooms are required, the areas of which are 
given (I follow the crder of the program, omitting the dase- 
ment): 

Teachers’ rooms, 6 at 300 


Class-rooms, 38 at 800 30,400 

Recitation rooms, (4¢ of above) 10,000. «** as 
Library aud reading room —_,-* Ds 
Chemical laboratories, 2 at 800 1,600 ‘ oe 
Storeroom fcr same goo * o 
Dark rcom a - 
Mechanical drawing room 1,000 |“ * 
Ph, sical laboratories, 2 at 800 1,660 * “ 
Biological laboratory 8co es 
Storerooms for same 400 * a 
Lecture rcoms, 2 at 1,600 3.200 ‘* os 
Drawing rooms, 2 at 800 1,690 * os 

53,800 


“ Besides these, there are to be the following rooms, the size of 
which is to be determined by the architect : 


Principal's offices, say 500 square feet. 


Toilet rcoms, 6 at say 200 1,200 

Auditorium* say 6,0co —** - 

Upper part of same 6,coo * “ 
13,700 


“ We now have a total of 53,800+ 13,700=67,500 square feet, 
and we have not included the area occupied by hallways, corri- 
dors, passages, stairways, flues, partitions, and walls. 

“By previous investigations in school architecture, I have 
found that wih the most skilful planning, the area occupied by 
these appurtenances will amount to at least one-half the area of 
the rooms themselves, 

Therefore, we have as the total area ‘o be proviced for, the 


following : 
Rooms 67,500 square feet. 
Halls, etc., (as above) 33,750 os 


101,250 


“ Let us say in round numbers. one hundred thousand square 
fect. This is to be distributed among ttree floors, Let us as- 
sume the most economical arrangement, namely, an equal distri- 
bution among three floors. We have, then, for tke area of each 
floor, cf 109,000 or 33,3334 square feet. 

“In other words, our building will cover 33,3334 square feet of 
ground. 

“‘ Now nine dollars ($9) per square foot of ground covered is 
an exceedingly low estimate for such a building, built in the 
plainest possible manner. 





*This auditorium is to be two full stories in height and is to seat 1,500 
people, part of whom may be in a gallery. Suppose we put 1,000 on the 
floor. Allowing 6 square feet per person, gives 6,000 square feet. 
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W. J. SHEARER, A. M., Elizabeth, N. J. 
(See Note on page 185.) 





‘* Multiplying 33,333$ square feet by $9—we get $299,999.99 
(or in round numbers, three hundred thousand dollars) as the 
lowest possible estimate for which this building could be built.” 

Mr. Atkinson concludes from these figures that architects 
would be foolish if they would have anything to do with “such 
an absurd affair!” The information given in his letter will be 
found valuable by all who contemplate the building of school- 
houses. 


The Newark High School. 

NEWARK, N, J.—The school- house committee of the board of 
education and the consulting architect have had a conference re- 
garding the plan fora new high school. One of the architect 
firms, Carrere & Hastings, of New York, asked to compete will 
not submit plans unless they are assured that the plans would 
not be laid aside if they call for greater outlay than $200,000, tre 
sum fixed. The architects wished to have an opportunity to 
make the necessary changes in order to bring the cost within the 
rcquired sum. A resclution making the concession was passed. 

Plans for an eight-room cddition to the Ann street school to 
cost $20,000 were accepted. Supt. G.lbert especially commended 
the plans, which do away with long staircases. Plans for a four- 
1oom addition to the Summer avenue school to cost $10,000 and 
a seven-room addition to the North Seventeenth street school, to 
cost $25,000, were accepted, 
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Public School Building, of Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes in this number the plans 
ard elevations of a public school- house cf Elizabeth, N. J , which 
was completed in August, 1896, and is row occupied. It is the 
largest public school building in the state of New Jersey and has 
a seating capacity of 1,800, There are thirty class-rooms, a large 
assembly-room, principal’s office, teachers’ retiring rooms, labora- 
tory, book rooms, etc., all of these rooms are above the base- 
ment, 

One of the features of this building is that each class-room is 
a = ner room, having light on two sides of three windows 
each, 

The stairways, four in number extendirg to the upper story, 
are centrally and conveniently located, five feet wide and built 
between brick walls in all cases. 


With each class-room are ccnnected large cloak-rooms, and 
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each room is provided with a teachers’ closet (four by five feet) 
to be used as wardrobe and class book room. 

The entire building is lighted with gas. It is provided with 
electric clocks, electric bells. and telephones; all of which center 
in the principal’s room, situated on the first story and so arranged 
that the entire system is under direct control of the principal. 

The building has five entrances, each six feet six inches in 
width. 

The basement is divided into three sections. The center sec- 
tion is devoted entirely tothe heating and ventilating system and 
the end sections to the water-closets and play-rooms for the 

upils. 

‘ The heating is by hot air (Smead & Wills system). Ten fur- 
naces are used, which are nested in two sections ard operated by 
two blowers, two exhaust fens and one twenty-eight horse power 
“ Backus” gas engine. By meansof this system the air in every 
room is changed once in fifteen minutes. The arrangement is 
such that in the summer season the air passes through ducts be- 
low the cellar floor,and is discharged into the rooms about three 
degrees ccoler than the outside atmosphere. 

The building is constructed «ntirely of brick, stone, and terra 
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cotta, and the outside is faced with selected North River brick, 
laid up in red mortar. ; 
The entire cost of the building, including furniture was about 


,000, 

The architect of the building was David B Provoost, of No. 78 
Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J., who has made a thorough study of 
the needs of school buildings and will gladly give any further in- 
formation desired. 





Mr. Shearer’s Success. 


The.system of grading and promotion devised and successfully 
carried out in practice by Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
of which a full description was given in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
last year, has attracted much interest in every part of the country. 
Newspapers in every large city from Boston to San Francisco 
have spoken in flattering terms of its excellent features and called 
the attention of lay readers to them, and the Atlantic Monthly 
has zsked the originator of the plan to prepare an article showing 
some of the results of its operation, Mr. Shearer has given the 
plan a thorough trial and his enthusiastic advocacy of it has in- 
spired his teachers to adopt it throughout the course. Many 
superintendents have made a study of the pedagogic advantages 
of the system and the splendid results achieved in Elizabeth, and 
the indications are that it will be widely introduced at the begin- 
ning of the next school year. 


Mr. Shearer is a graduate and post gratuate of Dickinson col- 
lege, and also took a post-graduate course in pedagogy at Wes- 
leyan university. Before finishing his college course he taught in 
the ungraded schools and after graduation he spent two years as 
pr-ncipal of a grammar school in Carlisle, Pa., his native town. 
Chen for three years he was principal of the high school of York, 
Pa, and after that became superintendent of schools in New Cas- 
tle, Pa. 

In the three years at New Castle, Mr. Shearer became widely 
known as the originator of a plan of grading which made it pos- 
sible to promote pupils as rapidly as their power to do more ad- 
vanced work increased and no faster. By this plan promotion is 
a result of merit and cannot be gained or lost as in the case in 
the examination-systems which put a premium upon dishonesty, 
exhaust the nerves of pupils, and very often are of the nature of 
a game of chance. 

On his acceptance of the superintendency of the schools of 
Elizabeth, N. J , in 1895, Mr. Shearer easily put his plan of grad- 
ing into operation, showing that it is applicable to any school 
system. 

“te. Shearer has had many flatterirg offers of superintenden- 
cies in other cities, but thus far has refused to leave Elizabeth in 
order to establish his plan of grading and promotion firmly there. 
Recently he was invited to become a candidate for superintend- 
ent of schools in Paterson, N. J., an office held until a few weeks 
ago by Dr. Reinhart ; a superintendency in a New England town 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 1, ELIZABETH, N. J.—David V. Proovost, Architect. 





PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We give below a most complete list of Jy 
ng. Corrections are made ea 


= School Book Publishers 
‘American. Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chica 0, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or., 
Appleton & Co., D.., . Y. & Chi. 
Armstrong & Son, A. C, “New. York 
Baker & Taylor Co., 
& Co., A. S., - 
Clive, W.B. " 
Harison, Wm. B. he 
Harper & Brothers, ” 
Holt & Co., Henry, 7 
Jenkins, W. R. > 
ros Green &Co., “* 
Lovell & Co., A. > 
Macmillan & Co., N. Y., and Chi. 
Maynard. Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., ” 
Mutual Book Company, si 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, ne 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, > 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. ” 
Sheldon & Co., - 
Smith Pub. op. BP. Ks 
Publishin Co., 
on, and New Orleans 
Van Nostrand, D. New York 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. - 
Wood & 2. 5 aves be a 
Allyn & Bac Boston 
Boston School ‘Supply Co., = 
Bradlee Whidden, ss 


“ 


onth In writing for ci 


DIRECTOR 


ishers of school books and Syme who yay schocl su; 





School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hall, Thos. & Sons, 
Hammett, J. L. Co. si 
Knott, L. B. Aap. Co., se 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, “ 
Thompson, A. T. & Co.. ve 
Ziegler Electric Co., 7” 
Central Sch, Supply Co., Chicago. 
Manasse, L. 
Melatech Battery Co., 
Olmsted —— fie Co., 
Robbins A. L, C 
Sargent & Co., E. “ii. = 
U. S. School Furniture Co. = 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., = 
Lohmann Telescope Co. be 
Greenville, O. 

Hough, Romeyn B., Lowville, N.Y 
Becker, Christian, New York City 
Beseler, Charles - 
Eimer & Amend, - 
Coit & Co., J. B. = 
Keuffel & ?, bs 
McAllister & Co., bie 
Richards & Co., = 
Gundlach Opt. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Ward's Nat. Svi. Estab. 
Eberbach Drug & Chem. Co., 

Ann Arbor, Se og 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila 


Boston 


Chicago 


Educational Pub. Co., = Milligan, C. T. _ 
Ginn & Co., on, N. Tv. , Chi. ueen & Co., sa 
Heath & Co., D. C. u. Wm. H., * 
ey oe Mifiin &Co., “ “ Williams, Brown & Ear}, ps 
Lee & Shepard, Boston Seatmager. J. = 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston and N. Y. | Henry Heil Chem. Co., 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Weston Elec. Inst. Co. 
Bos., N. ¥., Chi. Newark, N. J. 
Thompson, Brown & €o., Tioston Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, oO. 
Ware, Wm. & Co., Edgecomb, W. C. Mystic, Conn. 
Sadlier & Co., W. B. Balto. Md. 
Flanagan, A. cae School Sears 
Se Posee 20 . Book Covers, 
. y & Co., Charts, eo} Globes, Bells, 
Scott, Forsman & Co,, 4 Qoanet Brooke, ie derg arten Mater. 
Sekoot Book co, tal, te re ve 
aro Hence Boston School Su Co., Boston 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. | raimmett Co., upply 
Butler E. _— & Co., Philadelphia | Acme School Supply Co., Chicago 
Li ineott Co:, J. B. = Caxton Co. iy 
y: Vv . “ 
Sotter & Co. Jno. E. ae Central — noes Sus st y House, 


Sewer Co., Christopher “ 
Johnson, B. F. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Williams & ers, 

, N. Y. & Chicago 


Roch, 
Practical Text-Book Co. 


Cleveland, O. 
C. A. Nichola & Co. 
‘Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
King, Richardson & Co., < 


Music Publishers. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, 
Novello, Ewer&Co. New York 
John Church Co. 

Cincinnati, New York, Gtcces | Tas 

8. W, Straub, hicago 
Book Covers 

Harison, W. Bev. New York City 

Van Evern, P. F. - 
olden Book Cover Co., 

Springfield. Mass, 

School Furniture 

Allen, Chas. Boston 

Bobrick Sch. Furniture Uo., 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., * 


dtm 





Perry, Geo. 8. 
Hudson School ey Co., 
Athens, O. 

Union School Furniture Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & Co., Thos, Chicago 
Rowles, E. A., a 
Sherwood & Co. - 
U. 8. School Furniture ce, “ 
Galpen, R. H., a 
Randolph McNutt Buffalo, is 6 


Buffalo Sch. Fur. 

Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Co:, i oa 0. 
Favorite _ Seat. Co. 

Ohio Rake * Dayton, O. 
S R. Seating Go. /onana Rap’ ds,Mch. 


. Fur. 

a hy Fur. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marshal ~t* o bo. .Marshall Mch. 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co: Northville, ~ 
Piqua Sch. —- Co., Piqua, O 
Durant 


e, Wis. 

Rich’d Sch. Fur. é 0., Richmond, Ind. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co 

—~ Il. 


Fe 
N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. nton, N. J. 
Bloomsburg Sch. re.0 a 


, Pa. 
Minn. Sch. Fur. Co. Wisasep. finn. 
Burl. Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia 





Educational Aid Tieien, * - 
jana: , A. * 
Kane & Co. Thos. pas 
Ok a We a 
Rowles, E.W ” 
Standard School Fur. Co., “ 
U. 8S. School Fuarnitare Co., “ 
Century Gch. Gapply Co, 
ntury upply 
Chicago, Il. 
Smith & White eres Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bell, hd, L. & C nsas Cit; 
Choate, W .F. Co. Albany, N 
American Mfg. Co. Jamestown N.Y. 
Twin City 8.8.Co. ee, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Central ca ony House.“ 
Harison, W. ne 
Olcott, J. ad - 
Peckham, Little & Co., ” 
Potter & Putnam se 
Schermerhorn & ¢o., - 
Wilson, J. B. - 
Me Clees & Co., Phila. Pa. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 
oungstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston. Jamaica. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 
Bell, J. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
Central Sch. Supply ore. 


Boston 


i 0. 
U. 8. o— Farniture — ys 
Bell, W L. & Co. oy 
Consolidated Lehigh Siatet Co, ‘& N. 
Crown Slate 

obbie, A. Dp.” - 

leott, J. M. = 
Silicate Slate Co., he 
Franklin M’f’g Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Co., Pa 

n, Pa. 


Slatin. 
Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Vt. 


Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 

Chester Depot. 
American Mfg. Co. Jamestown,N. » # 
U. 8. ‘on Co.. Toledo, O. 
Acme Sch. Sup. Co. Chicago, 
Standard Sch Fur. Co., ” 


Londergon, W. H. & Co. vad 
American Slate B. + Co. ee Phila. 





Lippincott Co., J. 





Charts 
Boston, School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., 


Hammett Co., J.L., we 
Silver, Burdett & Co., eu 
Century School Supply Co., 
Chicago. 

Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Educational Aid Association, “~ 
The Caxton Co. 
U. 8. School Farniture Co., “ 
Western Pub. House, oe 
Bell, W. L. & Co., was “ye. 
Franklin Publishing Co., 
Harison. W. Bev., 
Kell & Co., E. L., be 
Mut ok Co., ¥4 
Potter & Putnam, ~ 
Potter & Co.. Jobn 2. Philadel = 
Congdon, C. H., t. Paul, Min 
Williams & Wowers, Rocheste, N. Y. 
King, Richardso Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Flanagan, A. bee 
March Lebanon, O. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Excelsior Publishing Co., 

er ag & Co., E. L., 

aeeee, J . 8. = 


Rassell, R. H. & Son, pa 
Werner, Edgar S., - 
Philadelphia 


John E. Potter & Co. “ 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Dodd, Mead & Co., pe 
The Century Co., = 


Is, os 
Lippincott B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. co Springfield, Mass. 
Diplomas, Reward cane, etc. 
Goes o Leone hic Co. icago. 
Supply House, * 
Bichett's Cc. L., ae 


Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., Warren, Pa. 
Wilcox, John, Milford, N. ¥. 
H. H. Carter & Co., Boston 
Duplicating Apparatus. 
Lawton & Co., New York. 
Diek, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, liedals, Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Robert Miller Co., - 

p +t en rec Co. Chi . 
iCaZO 
Central lech. Supply House, “ 
Channon, Co. ” 
U. 8. School Furniture Co. “Ty 
American Flag Co., Easton, Pa. 
New York ‘city 


Joel, A. J. 
Consolidated Firew'ks Co. ke 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8. yd 


“ 


Ensi; 
Whitehead rf HoagCo. Newark, NJ. 
Frink, W. C. Elizabeth, N.J 


Gymnestnes Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 
Narragansett, Mach. Co., 

Prov idence, R. I. 
Schumacher, Gym. Co., Akron, 


Kindergarten Material 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. vm A 
Schermerhorn Co., 3 ~~ ma ae 
Steiger Co., E. ” 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supe. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 

New York. 

Barnes, W.F. & John, Rockford, Ill. 
Seneca Falls M’f’g Co., 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Reed, F. E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Strelinger, CA& Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Minerals 
English Co., New York City 
Simmons, E. = 


Ward’s Nat. Sci Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Howell, E. EB. Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 
Wood Specimens. 


Hough, Romeyn B, Lowville, N.Y. 
Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


’ 
Hammett Co., J. L, Boston 
Central Sch. Supply | 


icago. 
Olmsted, W. A. ™ 
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are a wauenenied as Teliable Moet 


Bead, Moles , & Co., “ 
U.S ture Co, “* 
Westera" Pub. _— “ 

Bell, W. L. Kansas City 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. Cit ty 


. Bev. 
Holbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt. 
Cheney Globe Co. Mystic Bridge, “ 
Schedler, New York 
Howell, E. E., Washington, D.C, 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W., = 
Barnes & Co.. A. 5. = 

le Pencul do. " see 


r, Ebe 

Spencerian Pen 6o., si 

lectic Pen Co., se 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, * 
Esterbrook Pen Co., = 
Dixon Pencil aoe Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & C Meriden, Ct. 
Diamond Ink oo ., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Western Ink Co., Winchester, Ind, 


Higgins C. H. & 2% puockiya N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J Phi ils 
Pencil Sharpeners 
Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. dH. 
Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 

Central Sch. Supply House, 
Chicago 
Dick & Co., - 


. B. 
U. 8. Sonnet Furniture Co., * 
Walker td §'- - 
Andrews Sc Fur’g Co., N. Y.C 
Cook, Leom 


Gould & inster, Mass, 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Photos for Schools. 

Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, C. H. & Co. "6 
Wm, H, Pierce Co., i 
Hegger, Frank, New York 
Franz Hi anfstaeg], - 
Berlin Photo Co., Dee 

Ad. Braun & Co., 6 

Program Clocks. 
Fred. Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
nm, ey Bros on, Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 
School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 
Babb, Ed. E. Boston 


Hammett Co., J.L., “#1 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
U. 8. School Farniture Co, ‘ 


Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Smith & White M’f'g Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta. & Paper Co., - ¥.C. 
American News Co., 
Daniel Chote & Co., ” 
Olcott, J. aa 
Blair Co., Pi ron Huntington, Pa. 
School Bells 
Blake Bell a Boston 
Hammett Co 


McShane Bell sta ,Baltimore, Md. 
Central Sch. Supply H ouse, 
Chicago. 
U.S, School Furniture Co. “ 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., oO 
Cincinnati “ 

Am. Bell Foundry, Northville, Mich. 
Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 
., West Troy, N. Y. 
Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 


Second Hand School Books. 


Meneely & Co. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Geo. B. Doan, Chicago 
Allen, D. A. ay 
Barnes, C. M. Co., sa 


Harison, W. Bev. N. Y.C 
Hinds & Noble “ 
Keyser, W. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Agencies 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency , Boston 
Beacon ” 
Co-operative’ ned » 
Eastern “ i 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, * 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 


Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
National Teachers’ Agency, ‘ 
The Thurston Teachers Agency. 
Chicage 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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February 6, 1897 


‘Texas Schoo! Agenc 
pe ONCY s sarshall, Tex. 


N. ¥.C. 


Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angelos 
Hazen, Irving. Met Tea. Bu 
N. ¥. C. 
y. ¥. Educatioval Bureau “ 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W " 


Typewriters. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Densmore Typewriter Co., ” 
Hammond powgner Co., < 
Yost Typewri Co., ” 
Typewriter Exchange. . 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Daugherty Typeerwas Co., 
Pittsburg, 





Young-Falton, Mrs. M. J. *s Williams Type Co., N. Y. City 
nterstate Teachers’ Agency, Ford Type Co., ae 
Bardeen. C.W., Syracuse, N-¥ Heating & Ventilati 
een, C. W., Syracuse, N. eatin n n 
Robertson, I. Memphis, Tenn. gz . g 
Educational Ex. Providence, R.I. Am. Boiler Co., Boston 
Sentral Ed. Bureau, Phila, Pa. Boston Blower Co , sas 
Parker. C. J. Raleigh, N.C. Exeter Machine Works, “ 
Southern Teachers’ Exchange Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., - 
Nashville, Tenn. Ideal iler Co., = 
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Am, Writing Mach. Co N. Y. 





oy Furnace Co., ” U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, Mich- 
Smith & yw | Co., ” Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., “ om 
Sturtevant Co., F. ba Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co.,“* » 
em A J. F. i M. Link, Machine Co Erie, 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Th 
McLain Co., J. H. Canton, 0. Here Mf .. Geneva, N. Y. 
Powers lator Co., Chi ork, Phila., Pa. 
Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct 
Chicago. Raymond pbell Mfg. Co.. 

American Boiler Co., N. ¥.C. letown, Pa. 
pazaten Furnace Co., > Mowry W.C. Norwich, Conn. 
Fuller & Warren Co., - H. Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Tl. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood = I. A. Sheppard & Co., Piniadelphia 


Hart & Crouse, ne 
J. L. Mott [ron Works, - 
Standard Radiator Co., “ 
Peck & Williamson Co. Cincinnati O. 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 
Clifton, N. J. 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. 
Craig Reynolds Foun. Co , Dayton,O. 


Howard Furnace Co.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pease Furn. Co.. J. F..Syracuse, N.Y. 
Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. Y. 
Giblin & Co., ” 
Kernan Furnace Co., ° 

Russi] Wheeler & Co., = 

Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 





has also been offered him. His friends everywhere are urging 
him to accept the former call. Paterson is a much larger city 
than Elizabeth ani offers a splendid field for a vigorous educa- 
tional revival. Mr. Shearer wou'd be just the man to fill that 
position. He is popular with the teachers who have heard him 
at institutes, and this coupled with his energy and enthusiasm, 
in the discharge of his duties will bring about a much-needed 
reorganization in the school system of that important New Jersey 
town. 


Psychology and Pedagogy by Correspondence. 


The University of Chicago has arranged to give correspond- 
ence courses in psychology and pedagogy. Ths aim of the 
course offered in psychology is not so much to give rales of psy- 
chological procedure as to give a survey of the mental processes 
in the light of the latest psychological research. In this way it is 
hoped that it will put the studeat into a posi:ion to fram: for 
himself its practical applications. It also aims particularly to put 
the teacher in possess on of the facts about meatal processes in 
such a way as to give him a scientific standard for judging of the 
value of this or that theory of education, or this or that subject in 
the curriculum. The course serves as an introduction to 
more stri:tly p‘ilosophical work, and is nae of all under- 
graduate students before a degree can be taken. 

The correspond -nce work in pedagogy is undertaken in con- 
n-ction with the lectures now beirg given at the university by 
He.d Professo: John Dewey on “ The Philosophy of Education ” 
These lectures are rep orted verbatim, and typewritten in mimeo- 
graph form. Copies of th: lectures are then sent out to each 
student registered for the course and thes: are accomp nied with 





ALEXANDER FALCONER, Supt. Public Schools, Waterford, N. Y. 





the usual set of directions for read_ng, list of questions to be an- 
swered, suggestions for preparing the course, etc. The course 
takes up the subject of the educational standard and its applica- 
tion to the values of the subjects of the curriculum. It also 
deals with the fundamental a underlying the organization of 
the respective disciplines, and fundamental psychoiogy of the 
process of assimila’ing these subjects. The course counts as a 
major for either undergraduate of graduate work, the tuition fee 
for the same being sixteen dollars, which inclades lectures, in- 
struction sheets, corrections, etc. Further information may be 
cbtained by addressing the correspondence-study department, 
the University of Chicago. 











HicH SCHOOL, WATERFORD, N. Y.—Alexander Falconer, Superintendent, 
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Har 7 Harper & Bros., New York P 
. B. U., American kk Co... New York, Clactanatt, | K.- ; rd . ©. B. Ce., Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, 
soaks Bin Pa tags Pyare | WE fa ak = eripgelt, Moss.) Prangy crane Educational Co., Boston, New Yer, 
nD, strong p, New York. | W. &. J., W. R. Jenkins, New York. 
A.s. B. . A. 8. Barnes & Co., N . } oh. dos 8, Ne or ‘o., Christopher Sower Co., Fatiodel 
Appleton D. Appleton & Co., New. York & Chicago Ls. & 5. ar nic isereembadaace reap CF Sea cee ibecr's Be & Go.. Chicag 
" a a sriba 
CM: B.. Coil. Powers, Chicago. | J fF Lee & Shepard school Book Co. Boston. | Sheldeny, Sheldon & Co.. ‘some, New York. 
: Cc. O : iJ. BB. L. ° Lippincott Co. adelphia ¢ Co, Silver, Burdet 3 y 
D. D.C. Sw ae ne Reuk Coa aazty City, A te, G. & ¢ Co., Longmans, Green & Co., New York and mocage 0, and | nd Philadelphia. t & Co., Boston, New York 
E. = , W- «» Edgar S. Werner, New Yor ™ “oT a hompson, Brown & Co., Bost 
.. ovell, A. Lovell & Co., New York. " P.Co., U - 
EH; 8. 2 & Tg ay jag A oe. Philadelphia. pace. peaqilien Co., New York and Chicago. : Ag wal Riveralty Publishing Co., New York, 
oW- »t Morse Co e Morse Co , New York. Vv Y 
E. & iro. Fidredge € Bro., Philadelphia. | D. McK... David McKay, Philadelphia. " WCE ai Bont School Book Co., Chicago, New 
rE. « we ram in yy Co., New Yors and Chicago. | Phono. [nst., Phonographic Inscitute, Cincinnati. Ww. P. Ho . Western Publishing House. C 
a, 9 ‘.& Go.. Fank & Wagualls yy 4am mew pe Firmen & Sons, New Yor r R., w ‘ittams & Rogers, Rochester. NC Y Inieago, 
“9 on, - E. P. & Co., J. E. Potter & Co., Philadel hia. Wi 
ork & Chicago. v. & P., Potter & Putnam, New York. " ley, Jno. Wiley’s Sons, Sew York. 
Algebras Mayhew’s Books (3), S. B. & Co. | Lewis’ “ “ Potter’ 
: . 8. B. é . | Le r’s Geom. J.E. P. -| 3 : 
Sensenig’ ta, B Cc. A ne ave (Ss ), = nen od & Scott’s Gr-Eng. (3), Hill's Geom (3), p hs & So. shee Naan pon He go. 
MeNie’s Equations, A.S. B. & Co. | Powers’ First iessons, C. M. B. Soevecs Ginek Ean. . pee Wontetn : oaae Trig. ‘ | oe 
Thomson’ 8, M. M. & Co. Botany. Jannaris’ Eng.-Greek. “ Wentworth’'s Trig. (5), | Fiske’s : ™ ro 
— 2, U. P. Co Apgar's Plant Analysis, A.B.C. | Everybody’s Dict.. | P.T B. go Brooks’ Geom., C, Sower Oa. } aman Popular, S. RB. & Co" 
an ord 8, Apgar’s Trees of ». U.S., Browne&Hald-man’s. U.P. C 2 Trig., Channing’s. ue 
oan. oy Bada 5 = Plants and Their ct Cc wif gp 4 s Gi. > J. 2%! L Co. B 7 Geom. & Tr =. * | Higgivson’s, L. G. 2 Co. 
. 8. & 8S. A. eath’s Ger.-Ene.. H. &Co jowser’sP.&S.Geom »D.C. H&Co. Armst P > 
MeCurdy’s, > Gray's (8), B at neal ae rmstrong’s Primer of, A &Sou 
: 4 4 gs Hopkins’ Geom, Se 
+ pis a J.B. L. Co. | Wood 8 (5), ~ Anglo Sax. Dict., A.S B. & Co. | Hunt’s “ ‘Am. Hist. 1 Leaflets “tae 
entworth’s (7), Ginn & Co, | Nature Calendar, Morse Co. | Davis & Peck, Ma Edwards’ “ Macm. | Hansell’s (2) , re 
=, E. ye og Borgen, oe Ginn & Co. pe my Fr. — L G. & Co. . &- = Andrew’s Séribuer 
A New “ mith’s Classical, Appleton | Smith's - es ~~ 
Wileon’s, an Bess Macbride's, Allyn & Bacon | Spiers & Surenne’s Fr-Eng, "| Hall & Knight Trig., “ — sini ite . 8. B. & Co. 
ye acon | Nelson's = Adler's Ger.-Eng. Lock's Trig. (2) “ nglis 8 ee 
| ey yt (2), H. & Co. specs" 8, D. C. H. & Co. | Bellow's Fr-EDe. H. H. & Co. | Bradbury’ Geom. (2). Lancaster’s, - BC 
| a ER ight’ 8 misma (2),Macm. sey’s, H. H. & Co. | Gase's, 4 BR. & Co. Thalheimer’ 4 B 
oa : rc Dana’ 8 Wild Flowers, Scribner | Standard, Funk & Wagnalls | Pettee’s Plane Geom , 8.B. & Co | Green’s, Harper 
reelanc L. G. & Co. | Gedc Webster's, G. & C. Merriam | Newcomb's Geom. H. H. & Co’ | Merrill’s, M. M. & Co 
Bradbury & Emery’s,T. B. & Co. Willis’ A. 8. B. & Co. | Webster’s School, Kugwin’s “” ” Montgomery’s, Ginn & Co, 
Bradbury & Emery’s B’g‘ns, “* _ Charts. Tauchnitz’s French, Scribner | Welsh’ Geom., Griggs | Guest’s- Hand-book, Macm. 
Newcomb's cin - 4 & Gen Tooke’s Reading, _ W.&R. ~ German, “ Crawley’s Trig. J.B. L. & Co. | ate mad oe L. G. & Co, 
by ge, H.-H. & Co. | Macvoun’s Hist. (57), 8. B. & Co ‘ — Ttalian, st Olney’s Geom., Sheldon | Higginson & Channing's, " 
Sheldon’s (2), " Sheldon | Normaf wuste (3) “ sar “Geom. & Calcul Sport History.” ; 
> (3), : eom. alculus, “ ‘ 
Olney: s (4), - Butler's . Readip ‘g, E.H.Butler| _ Drawing. Venable’s Moutague’s Const‘al, “ 
Loomis’ ‘ Harper | Monr “ Normal Course (9), 8. B. & Co. | Loomis Geom. & Trig., Harper Creighton’s Epochs, 
loyden’ 8, S. B. & Co. Parker’ s ; Arith., e Natural Series (6), P. & P. Stone’s, T.B.& Co. 
bit ey’s (2), > Reading, K. BR. a Co. Complete Course (10), Geographies. Armstrong’s Primer of, A.&Son 
Arithmetics. = + ; yy aa rang Ed. Co Hy 8 (2), -B.C Gasdiness, 8, . H. & Co, 
leto xcelsior Ma rimary “nd ) rne ves ow L. & 8. 
Hin u's, A B Vertical Script Reading,  “* Shorter “ & * Eclectic (2), “ Wilder’s Hand Book, « 
Dubey 8 ‘itental, “ Whiting's mamta, (2) D.c.H.&Co, | White's New Course (6), m: Harper's (2), e Hallam’s, Harper 
Fickli 8, “ Duntonian Writing, T. B. & Co, | Anthony's Tech. (2), D.C.H.&Co. | Long's, “ Hames’, “ 
Ha 's (2), “ Complete School Chart, F.P.Co. Thompson's (5), ” Niles’ (2), es Smith’s, « 
Kirk = Sabin’ 8 (2) “ Bell’s Kansas Port. > WW de. B.&Co. | Chapman's (2), A. 8. B. & Co. | Swinton’s (2) o Kummer’s Epitome, 4.S.B.&Co, 
Milnes .2), . “ Bell’s Com. Sch. C Graphic, (7 Lovell Maury’s (3), U. P. Co. General History 
Ray’s “ Merrill’s Vertical " ‘enmanship. | Holmes’ Rew Ser. (3), C. M. B. Co. | Tilden’s (2), L.8S,&S |p ’ Y ve 
Ray's) . ' - & Co. Economics. Potter's (4), J. E. P. & Co. | we ha a dag 3 ' 
White's (3), « — | Mill's Phy .& Bro. | andrews’, ; S. B.& C verve's Ginn & Co. | Fisher's, . “ 
Thomson's 4) M. M.& Co. Whitcomb’s Hist’ A. s* B. & Co. | RaUre ©: | Butler's (4), E. H. B. & Co. | Labberton’ 8. B.& 
Venable's (3), U: P. Co. Chemistry. eecriptive Reo. ’. & R.| Warren's (5), " Andrews’, oe 
Sanford’s (4). Appleton’s (5) > B. & Co. Epglish ieee Mitchell's (4), E. H. B. & Co. | yyers’, * Ginn & Co. 
McHenry & Davidson’s, Werner | Cooley's (3), ’ Felectic (32), A.B. C, | Stilweil’s Ques P. &P. | Freeman’s H. H. & Co. 
Werner Mental, Keiser’ 8 Laboratory Work, Rolfe’s (7), Harper | Houston's Physical, F. & Bro. | anderson’s MM. ‘= 
Raub’s (2), * Steele’s—Popular, Rolfe's Shakespeare, . Tarr's Physical, Macm. | Picetz’ Universal, H.M.& Co. 
Peck’s (2, novell | Giese Laeieae eB bs a Rolfe's 8 Sele.t Eng. (6), “ Longmans’. L. @_& Co. Epochs of Mod. Hist., (18) 7 
obbs, “ - nton’s pLi’s (8 Pi . 
Wells” L&e8 } ie a 8 Inorganic (2), Ss. B. Co. | Student's Series (25), _ L.8, & 8. 7 Scribner 
Southworth’s Gree aah | Baldwin's (5) 8. B.& Co. ar Roman History 
0 or o ba | ey s , nN rn . 
Greenleaf’s (3), “ woe Elements J.B. be, Bradley's, Allyn & Bacon Pelocte ta 6 (4), 4.3%. ; Barnes Brief History, A.B.C. 
Normal Course (2), é& B. & Co. | William’s (2), * Ginn & Co. 2 | ee as . B & Co. | Keller's, : « Thalheimer's “2 
rince’s (8), nn & Uo. | - ‘ PAULL 8. nae -rsmissen’ - ” 
Wentworth’s (4), ae PE ey ala 8 ys wxoey Eng. Classics (34), Macm. Maan sia “ Myers’, Ginn & Co. 
Ww ewer & Hill (2), a Remsen‘s Organic, Eng. Classics (21), L. G. & Co. | Maynard’s Ger. Texts (18), Bury’s Harper 
Hull's (2, H. B, & Co. | Shepard’s Inorganic, | “ | Maynard's Series, (184) | M. M: & Co. Liddell, Masom’s, W. B.Clise 
New Ammer can (5), “ : "'s—P' -m. | & Co. | Ge ‘ . wet jom’s, 
Row 4 9S somor co, | Hlchardson's Prin. of, Maem. | poire's Poetry, (11) HM. Co. | Germ Mtg Atta | Leightow's, MM: & Co 
Brooks’ Union (3), Key Cooke's(2), | ~—s Appleton Riverside Lit. Series, (1.0) * Schm'.s’s German, J. B. L. Co. | 1™ask’s Ref. Hand-book, L. & 8. 
Hall's (2), S. F &Co. | Roscoe & Schorlemmer (3) _ “| Modern Classics, (34) i Ginu’s German (i2}, Ginn & Co. | Cruttnell-Literature, Scribner 
Beas teal C.M.P. Remsen s (3), ; H. H. & Co. | Masterpieces of British L it.! Brandt "a Reader, bce Bacon yee oo Harper 
c x »scoe sunt Inor. Macn arris (2) Co. | an “ 
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- _ m4 - e 8, 
Whitc’s (2), * Peterman’s Civil Gov. a Seats, 8 H Brackley & Freedlander, Ger. & | Myers’, Ginn & Co. 
Colburn’s ist Lessons, H.M.& Co. | Townsend's — — » % ; : 
» H.M.& Co. ker's “ «  #larper | Webb’s Ety , (3), E. & Bro. - &Co | Oman’s, L. G, & Co. 
Smith Harrington, Maem. one « oM RCO, Kellogg & Reeds, _M. M. & Co. Joynes, Otto (4) H. H & Co. | Robinson’s Macm. 
Sroteery Stal ht B.& Co.) Hinsdale’sAm. “ Werner | Sargent’sEty..  E. H.R. & Co. Outo’ — “ Jevou’s Literature, Scribner 
Cogswell’ . less inNum. “ Griffin's } Chyies, Lovell | Practical Speiler, C. M. B. Whitwes? ~ “ — : Harper 
“ ‘ a By . 
Sheldon Ele., Sheldon power © al sivige ak tb ~ 2 a French, _ | Schmitz’ Ele. (2) Sheldon | Smith’s, i 
Hoste in, (2) x U.S S Civil Gor. -« ck. | Deeyepring’ 8 (2), A. B. C. | Martin’s (4) - . Werner Pennell’s, Allyn & Bacon 
Harper’s Adv.. H r horp's # (12) E “é Bro. | . “ . sreek. Ancient History. 
Brocka? New Mental, Cc. 8. rion Boutw ell’ s Consti., D.C. li. & Co. Py phn “ Coy s Beginners, : A. B.C. | Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C 
Werner’s, (3) Weenet Dole’s s Am. Citizen, “ Worman’s (3), “ Gleason & Atherton’s = Thatheimer’s Manual, Pr 
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D’Anvers Scribner | Digby's Civil Gov. Il. M. & Co, | Maynard's French cme wed os Pri * McKail’s Latin Lit., ‘Se ribner 
Hunt ’ a Fiske’s © e |. M. & Co. Texts, “ ne te ; a ‘ie s Primer, Epochs of (11) 
Poynter, “s a he ont of UK & Son | French in 3 mos., Pitman *'kenophor ~ ada “ German History. 
Rosengarten, | Waker prot cmmonnyy, wics. | Gimme Freneh (ii), Ginn & C2:| sonngon'e Spgoks of Tiiad, ~ | Lewis" A 
Goodyear’s, A. 8. B. & Co. | Gidd!ng’s Soc. Macm. | Magill’s Mod. Fr. Writ (4), “ Keep’s Greek Lessons, aylor’s pp 
Astronomy. Willoughby’s Nature of State, “ | ¢ ‘hardenel’s (4) Allyn & Bacon | Keev’s Herodotus, Harper — ~Literature, ‘ ~ — 
Steele's,” 05h ht "| Steimene sClvilGov. Lovell | Eollin's Reader. ene, Bei] Seench Miter % 
Sharpless & Phillips, J. B.1..Co. | Patton’s Pol. Econ., “ Grandgent’s (2), D.C.H. & Co.) Glark's Homer, - ped I ete, 
Ball’s Sturland, Ginn & Co “ Cornell’s Series, 4) Ginn & Co. Montgomery’ 8 Ginn & Co. 
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Barlow & bryan, W.B. Clive 


Bookkeeping. 
Bryant Stratton’s Com. 


Seh, . B.C 
Bryant Stratton’s High 

School, od 
Eaton’s (2), pi 

cletic, F< 

Marsh’s (2), ° 
Werner, Werner 
Gay's (8), Ginn & Co. 
Septet Bookk* - Sons .% 
C ~& R. 

ntroductive “ soa ps 
Gros (3), E. & Bro. 
Seavy’s. Seok -H & Co. 
Shaw’s Pract 


Meservey’s Bookk’e Fi TR. &C 
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Sandy’s Am. Acct. U.P. Co. 
Duff’s, Haprer 
Progressive, P. T.B B. Co. 
Mercantile, 

Complete, P. T. B. Cow 


Composition & matente, 
Butler’s Sch. Eng A. 3. C. 
Waddy’s Comp. % Rhet. 


Brookfield’s, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Hill’s (2), Harper 
Phillip’s = 
Hill's “g 
Kellogg's 2), M. M. & Co. 
Genung's Rhetoric, Ginn & Co. 
aeemer’ ~ Comp. op ” 

E. & Bro. 
Hart’ : Comp. &R 
Carpenters “& Mthet.. Macm 
Clark’s Rhetoric, H. H.Co. 


Chittenden’s, Griggs 
ill’s Sheldon 
Phelpe’ Rhet. Scribner 


Wendell’ Sow. 
Frink’s Khe’ - 
Keeler & Davis’, Allyn & Bacon 
Welsh’s Eng. Comp’ n, 8. B.& Co. 
Fssentials of Eng., “‘ 


Grandgent’s Les. (3), 
su *s Reader 
Fasnacht (4), 
Fasnacht (2) Comp., 
Fasnacht (2) Readers Dad 
Russell’s M. Auth Ii, L.G.& Co. 
Bercy (11), . R. Jenkins 
Bernard (4), 0 
Coppee (5), 
Fontaine (3), 
Borel’s Coomemee, 
A vd 8, Otto (3), 

itney’ . Geesumar (3) ye | 
Bregg’s Guide, E. & Bro. 


Geometry & Trigonom- | 


etry. 
Davies’ Geom. & rig. (3), | 
A. B 


Macm. 


“ 
“ 


H. H. & Co. 





» Compl. Rhetoric “ 
Dictionaries, 
Anthon’s (2), Harper 

Auteurieth’s Greek, see 


Har per’s Latin, 





Cc. 
Hornbrovk’s Geom. we 
White's Geom. (2), << 
Hackley’s Trig. A. 8. B. & Co. 
Wells’ be ~ m 5), L.8 8 
Nichol’s ‘Geom. = 
Bartol’s ~* ‘06 
Chauvenet’s Geom., J. B. L. Co. 


Chauvenet's Trig. 


| Keep’s Iliad 


Fiagg’s 

Fowier (Thucydid 2s) 
Goodwin Grammar, 
Goodwin & White (Xeno 


phon), 

Jebb, Homer. 
iiadell Scott, Lexicon 
Greek Classics (7), 2 


“ 


“ 


0), Macm. 
Allyn & Bacon 

Kelsey’s Xenophon, 

Baire, ies Lesson, 


ta 


a 


Greek Giassies Ele., (23) Macm. 


Yonges Lexicon arper 
U.S. History. 
Barnes’, 3 (3) A. B.C. 

Eclectic (2), ys 
Eggleston’s (2), = 
r’s, . 
Swinton’s (2), rd 
White’s, og 
Anderson’s (5), M, M. & Co. 
6”, Werner 
MacCoun’s 8. B. & Co. 
Morris’ J. B. L. Co. 





Anderson’s, M. M. & Co., 
Markham’s, Harper 
Language Lessons & Gram. 
Lockwood’s Les. in Eng. 
Ginn & Co. 

Bingham’ s Gram, E. H. B. & Co. 
Greene’s (4), 
Powell’sI anguage, (4) 5 
Atweli’s Exercises, P. & P. 
Hyde’sLes. inEng. (6),D.C.H &Co. 
Meiklejobnu’ 's Grawm., 
West’s Elements of, Macm. 
West's for Beginners, ° 
Salmon’s Grammar, L. G. & Co. 
Baskervill & Sewell’s, A.’ B.C. 
Clark’s (2), i“ 

arper & es 
Harvey’s ( 
Holbrook 
one 's (3), 


Tcweit's 's (8), 
Metcalf’s (2), 
Park’s, 
Swinton’s (2),~ 
March’s Angio-Saxcn, 


8 Scammer, “ 
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teed’s, M. & Co. 

Kell . ( ™ 
a —_ Werner 
own’ 


3), w. 
al Course (4) 8. B. & Co. 
juck’s Grammar a J.E.P.& Go. 
Tarbell’s Lang. (2 gene, &c 0. 
Whitney foes Ore 8 Gram. 
— A. 8. B. & Co. 
Sheldon 


Lorell 
Tweed’s. Ss. 
Hart’s, (3) E. & Bro. 
Maris’ 

Buehler’ 's Ex. in English, Harper 
Welsh’s 


hidon’s (2) tone. 
Patterepe *s (2) 
Greene's 





tin. 
Arrowsmith, & Knapp’s, A 
er’s 


Coy’s Latin an soon, 
rt’s Inscriptions, 
arper & Bur, ess’ 3 Primer, 
Harper & Miller’s Aeneid 
Harper& Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Lindsay’sCornelius Nepos, * 
Lord’s — Laelius de 
Amici > 
Peck & Arrowsmith’ 8 Rom.- 
ap L' . 
Rock wood’ 's Cicero’s Cote, 
Johnson’s Tacitus, A. 8S. B. & Co, 
Johnson’s Persius, A. > B. & Co. 
Biair’s Pronunc’n, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Hayes & Mason's rammar 
ft & Hayd + B Cuve 
Allcroft aydon ntax 
¥ B. Clive 
Gildersieeve’s (2), U.P. A 
Latin Ciassics (18), L. 8. &8. 
Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F &Co. 
—— & Sanford’ a°s Vir 


Rom: 
Lowe & Ew ing’s Cesar, 
S F.&Co. 
Rigg’s Cicero & Cesar, S F &Co. 
Chase&Stewart’ sistyr, E. &Bro. 
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“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Sallus 

Bennett’s Gram. Aly n& Bacon 
Kelsey —_ War, 

‘i 
Lindsay &Rollins- Easy Les.,“* 
Ro'fe’s Viri Romae, be 
Scudder’s ist Keader, sas 
Church’ . Virgil, Macm. 


Hart & — (Vir.), D. dic Kay 
Heileg’s (Ovid) 

Clark's Ceesar, ? 
Clark’s Cicero, bs 


y, “ 
Allen & Gre enough, gem. ne 
Ginn & Co. 
“ Latin (7), - 
Collar’s - 
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Welton’s, Ww. B. Clive 
Gregory’ 3, E. & Bro. 
Hedges’ A. & Son 


J.B L Co. 
Sheldon 
Scribner 
Minto’s, = 


Law. 
Commercial Law, 
Business 
Commercia! Law. 
Commercial Law, 


P.T B. 
Cc. M. 


me Literature. 


A. B. 
Catheart’ s Lit. Reader, ns 
Matthew’s o 
eaner 8 (3), - 
Watkins’ 


. RK 
Co. 
P. 


Gray’ 's Practical manne, Harper 
“ee 3 mistocy of 
W.B. Clive 


H. H. & Co 
Sheldon 

Blaisdel’s First Steps, L. & S. 
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Renton Outlines, Scribner 
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Church’s Dese.Geom. A. B.C 


Music. 
Franklin b- (8), 
Greene’s 
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$), Werver 
Cecilian $y stem (5), 5S. B. & Co. 
Normal Course (4), - 

- Supplementary (4), 
Liverm vre’s, Gina & Co, 
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Sound— Stewart 
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Bert’s — teps, J.B. L.Co 
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Boyer's Biology 
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Snaler’s Geolo; 
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Thoraton's Physiog. L. 

ornton’s ys o. 90. 
Woodbull’s Obj oot Lanne 
Dana's soee: J. Wiley wees 
Webb—E 
Merriman& Brooks Surv.,“ 

banel’s Nat. "Pail Appleton 
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Steele's Popular Physics * 
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Appleton 
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Cook’s Latin 
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Tylor’s Anthropology, e 
Barker's Physics H. H&Co, 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phys. sed 


Kerne’s Plants - 
Packard's zeezy (3), 04 
Sedgwick s Biology bd 
Dana‘ | pomeay, A. B.C 
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Gifford’ ‘s Ele. Phys. T.B.& _ 
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Harper 
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A. B. Cc 
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School Building Notes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda,—A new high school will be built, 

Escondido is considering the question of erecting a schoolhouse in Hope 
school school, 

Palo Alto. —The contract for the R. C. ype mame has been 
awarded to Cont. Sinno’t, of San Francisco, at $48, 

San Francisco will erect a schoolhouse. Write Arch. “Charles I. Havens, 
55 Flood Bldg 

Ventura will erect high school 


Cost $13,500. Write Costerisan & Son, 
archs. 


CANADA. 

Brantford will erect a new sch oolhouse. Cost $14,000 

St. Henry, Que., will erect a convent here for the St. Henry Catholic board 
of school commissioners. 

COLORADO. 

Castlerock will erect schoolhouse. White W. 
district. 

Gillett will build schoolhouse. Write school board, Cripplecreek. 


CONNECTICUT 

Branford will build schoolhouse in the Canoe Brook District. 
$10,009. 

Derby will erect a parochial school for St, Mary’s R. C. church, Cost 

0,000, Write Rev. Charles J. McEJroy, pastor. 

Hartford will build an addition to the high school. 
Write board of education. 

New Haven.—The Dwight schcolhouse will be entirely remodeled and a 
new hezting and ventilating system put in. Cost $150,000, Write Arch. 
L. W. Robinson—will erect a schoolhouse in the Strong district. Cost 
$55,000. Write board of education—will remodel the Eaton school. Cost 
about $25,000. Write W. H. Allen, arch, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Georgetown will erect the new Western high school building at 35th St. 
and New Cut Road. Cost $i100,coo. Write board of education, Wash- 
ington. 


Holcomb, sec’y of school 


Cost 


Cost $150,000. 


GEORGIA. 


Athens —This state has appropriated $29,000 for the erection of two 
buildings for the State university. Als> $10,000 for the erection of a 
building at the state normal school here. 


ILLINOIS. 


Antioch will hold a meeting to decide on the erection of a schoolhouse 

Champaign.—The University Board of Trustees is considering the ques- 
tion of erecting a Woman's Building and remodeling old Chemical Lab- 
oratory at a cost of about $70,000. 

Chicago.—Sealed proposals will be received by John A. Guilford, board 
of educatioa, 1110 Schiller building for bookcases for the Richard Yates 
school bu Iding, cor. Cortland and Humboldt Sts. and the August H. 
Burley school building located on Noble Ave. 

Freeport will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. Julian Barnes, Chicago. 

Neoga.—Fuller and Fuller of Charleston, lll., have been awarded the 
contrat for the new school building to be erected here. 

Peoria.—Plans have been prepared for the Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
a $2,000,000 gift from Mrs. Lydia Bradl<y, of Moss Ave., Peoria to be 
erected here. Write Archs. Shank and Wheterell, 607 Observatory build- 
ing. 

Riverside will erect a schoolhouse. 
Chicago. 

Springfield.—The Menke Stone and Lime Company, of Quincy, have 
been awarded the contract for the stone work of the new high school build- 
ing. The contract exceeds $10,000. 

INDIANA 


Fort Wayne will erect a new coliege buildieg in the spring for the Fort 
Wayne College of Medicine. Cost of buildiog to be between $6,000 and 
$10,000. 

Indianapolis,—The report of the trustees of Indiana university asks for 
an appropriation of $25°,coo for new buildin 

Logansport will erect a new building on t e site of the old Michael's 
university. Write J. H. Rhodes, arch, 

Mishawaka will erect a new schoolhouse to cost $7,000 to $10,000, 
Write Rev. Father A B. Oechtering, pastor. 

Plymouth will erect anew schoolhouse. Cost about $10,000. Write 
board of education. 

Sevastopol will erect a new schoolhouse, B. Mattis was awarded the 
contract at $12,318. 


Write Chas. F. Whittlesey, arch., 
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Notes of Cext-Books. 


HISTORY, LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, 


A series of biographies with just the right proportion of criti- 
cism for y has been written by Henrietta Christian 
Wright and published under the title of Chéldren’s Stories in 
American Literature, 1861-1896. Before the publication of this 
volume she was known to thousands as the author of a similar 
volume on our early literary history and other vclumes on Ameri- 
can progress, American history, great sciertists, English li:era- 
ture, etc. She has the faculty of seizing the salient features of a 
subject and presenting them in an interesting way. The authors 
she includes in her list are Curtis, Stocdard, Eggleston, Warner, 
Stedman, Harte, Taylor, Howells, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Southern story wr.ters (Richard Malcolm Johnston, Ruth McEn- 
ery Stuart, Joel Chandler Harris, F. Hopkinson Smith, Mary N. 
Murfree, Thomas Nelson Page, James Lane Allen, and others), 
Louisa May Alcott, Aldrich, New England story writers (Julia 
Ward Howe, Louise Chandler Moulton, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Mary E. Wilkins), Cable, John Fiske. 
and Mark Twain. In addition to giving an idea cf the writers’ 
personalities she describes the works by which their reputations 
were obtained. (Chas, Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In the Handbook of Greek and Roman History the student 
will find a cyclopedia of the history of those countries noted for 
two prominert and desirable qual ties— brevity and convenience. 
The book is a marvel of skilful condensation and contains just 
the facts in regard to important persons, places, and events of an 
ciert history which every scholar ought to know or have at in- 
stant command. : It is intended primarily to facilitate the work 
of students in reviewing subjects already studied in larger text- 
books, and in preparing for college examinations. It will also be 
found useful for general readers who wish to refresh their minds 
on classical and historical subjects. (American Book Company, 
New York. Flexible cloth. 12mo. rI1opp. 50 cents) 


Virginia has played a great part in the history of the United 
States and has probably furnished as many distinguished men as 
any other. Virginians have, therefore. great cause to be proud 
of their state. A warm welcome in the homes and schools of the 
state will therefore be given to Dabney Herndcn Maury’s Young 
People's History of Virginia and Virginians. The style is 

leasant and readable; tke writer shows a dec‘dedly Southern 
jas, (B. F. Johnson Publishing Co, Richmond, Va. 75 cents ) 








“Men may come aad men may go,” but Robinson Crusoe goes 
on forever. Every one who has read it has been made happy by 
its yey: and every one who has not, has that happiness in 
store for him. Miss Kate Stephens has skilfully adapted the 
work for schocl reading by dividing the story into short chapters, 
by substituting modern and more suitable expressions for anti- 
quated and objectionable ones, and by explaining obscure words 
and allusions in foot notes. Othe: wise the original work remains 
unaltered and retains all the essential characterist'cs of the first 
edition of 1719. (American Book Co. 50 cents.) 


The issue of Shakespeare in small volumes, each containing a 
simple play has been seen 0 be the way to cause a study of this 
prince of writers. Prof. Homer B. Sprague has edited As You 
Like Jé with notes in a very serviceable way for students and gen- 
eral readers; suggestions for study, topics for essays, are also 

iven. One good feature is the placing of the notes at the foot 
of the page. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have put Longfellow’'s 
Evangeline into their Student’s Series of English Classics. Miss 
M y Harriott Norris has p-rformed the editorial part with fid: l- 
ity, furnishing notes and an intrcduction ; the latter is especially 
valuable as it criticises the works of Lorgfellow in a manner that 
is intelligible to young readers. Price, 35 cents. 


Some of the finest writings in the world are found in Macau- 
lay’s essays; Lerd Clive is one of the most famous of these: 
this has been edited by K. Deighton with introduction and suit- 
able notes, making it suitable for the use of students, (Mac- 
millan Co. 40 cents.) 


Two numbers of the valuable Riverside Literature Series, 
Nos. 80 and 99, discuss respectively the coming of Arthur (Ten- 
nyson) and The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Coleridge). It 
is only nece to give notice of these volumes ; teachers who 
have other numbers know well their great value. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 15 cents.) 


Longmars’ English Classics is a uniform edition of many of 
the works of noted authors in handy volumes, Among the au- 
thors that have already been drawn from are Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Pope, Defoe, Addison, Goldsmith, Burke, Scott, Macaulay, 
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Irving, Webster, Coleridge, Southey, Carlyle, De Quincey, ang 

George Eliot. A recent volume contains Macéeth, one of Shakes. 

peare’s grandest tragedies, edited by Prof. Manly, of Brown pj, 

versity, and another Tennyson’s Princess, edited by Prof. Wood. 

a of Columbia university. (Longmans, Green & Co,, New 
ork.) 


An English Paraphase on Horace's Art of Poetry bas heen 
made by Abby Osborne Russell, with an introduction by Sec. 
ondo Marchisio, M. A., lecturer on classics and Italian literature, 
Brooklyn institute. This volume will be found a good hand. 
book for the student wko wishes to learn the laws that underlie 
the Art of Poetry. It will prove of permanent value and import- 
ance in classical study. William R, Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue, 
N. Y., 12mo, cloth, 60 cents.) 


The First Greek Book, by Prof. John Williams White, of Har- 
vard university, was prepared at the request of teachers who 
wanted a book that could be completed in two terms, and which 
would prepare their pupils for \he rapid but exact reading of a 
book of the Anabasis during the last third of the year. The an- 
thor has given only such fundamental facts of Greek grammar as 
the pupil must know before he can read the connected narrative 
of Xenophon intelligently and with pleasure, and a moderate 
amount of practice, both in reading and writing, in the applica- 
tion of these principles. The book is finely printed, has a co!- 
ored map, and a large number of illustrations. (Ginn & Co,, 
Boston.) 


The third book of Casar’s Gallic War forms a part of the 
University Tutcrial Series, and is edited by A. H. Allcroft, M. A. 
Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M. A.Lond. Ina condensed and ex- 
cellent form they have given information necessary for the mod- 
ern student in regard to this war and Cesar’s history of it anda 
sketch of Czsar himself, One feature of the book is an English 
translation of the Latin text. In the instructions to the student 
it is stated that this translation is not to be consulted until the 
notes and o'her aids have been exhausted. (Hinds & Noble, 4 
Cooper ins'itute, New York. 70 cents ) 


First Year in French, by L. C. Syms, is a book intended for 
the use of children, and the author has sought in it to ally the 
natural and translation methods. In the first ten lessons the 
pupils are given in the vocabularies the names of familiar objects. 
The wores or model sentences in the vocabularies correspond to 
the exercises that follow. By oral repetition and blackboard 
exercises the teacher familiarizes the pupils with these words, and 
questions them until all have answered satisfactorily. From the 
eleventh lesson the pupils begin reading short texts and stories, 
which are not translated into English. 

In the Second Year in French by the same author, the gen- 
eral plan has been so arranged as to give an almost equal space 
and time to reading, conversation, translation, and grammar. 
Great stress is laid on the study of verbs. The author has tried 
to make this study thorough, and at the same time easy and in- 
teresting. The center of each lesson is a short story or desctip- 
tion, which will constantly awaken and renew the pupil's interest. 
In order that the children shall study French gremmar in French, 
the rules are given in both languages. (American Book Co.. 
New York.) 


Pref. Antoine Muzzarelli is not a believer in the natural mettod 
of: teaching language. He has plarned a course which he calls 
The Academic French Course, in accordance with the latest 
— rules of the French academy. In this he aims to 

preéminently practical, advancing from the easiest of first 
The 
Only rules that are absolutely neces- 
| are given, “ The pupil’s brain is allowed free course, unim- 
peded by countless exceptions, or the mass of grammatical bag- 
gage which is the delight of the grammarian and the bane of the 
schoolboy.” There are some new features to this work, as the 
introduction to the phonetics of language, introducing French 
sounds with as nearly as possible their English equivalents, and 
the conjugation of the four regular model verbs, with a different 
object after each person, forming a complete sentence in each 
case. This “9 increase the pupil’s vocabulary and he does not 
tire of it as he did of the old style of conjugation. The subjunc- 
tive mood, the irregular verbs and their derivations, etc., are left 
over to the second year. The lessons in conversational form are 
both amusing and instructive. The whole aim of the work is to 
emphasize the great difference between the two languages in 
their respective turns of thought and forms of expression. There 
are two volumes in the course—one for the first year and one for 
the second. (American Book Co , New York.) 


steps to the mcderetely difficult in a constant gradation. 
great object is simplicity. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS, 


The study of the constellations is made comparatively easy and 
simple by the Star Atlas of Prof. Winslow Upton, of Brown uni- 
versity. This contains stars visible to the naked eye and clus- 
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JUST PUBLISHED, COMPANION TO TARR’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY 


FOR THE USE OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By RatpH Stockman Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in the 
Cornell University. 12mo. Half-Leather. Pp. 486. Price, $1.40 net. 


TARR’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. Half-Leather. Pp. 488. Price, $1.40 met. 


‘(I have found it exceedingly valuable and helpful. In clear, orderly treatment, in the se’ection, character, and number of illustrations, in the 
prominence given to the physical features as illustrated in our own country, in the references to the bibliography of the various subjects, it is certainly 
very much the best book accessible to the American teacher.”—CHARLES B. Scott, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


NOW COMPLETE 


CRAIK’S ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


Edited by Henry Craik, LL.D. Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and Geneval Introductions to each 
Period. Student's Edition, $1.10 each, nef. Library Edition, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


VOLUME 1. 


From the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century. 


VOLUME Ii, 


The Sixteenth Century to the Restoration, 


VOLUME 111, 


The Seventeenth Century. 


VOLUME IV, 


Eighteenth Century. 


VOLUME V. 


Nineteenth Century from Sir Walter Scott to Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Effects of Narcotics and Stimulants Fully Treated. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 


By MicHagt Foster, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and Lewis E. Sore, 
M.A., M.D. With Full Illustrations. New Edition. 16mo. Cloth. Pp., 252. Price, 75 cents. 


‘« | have already had the privilege of examining Foster and Shore's Physiology, and have found it unquestionably superior to any book of its kind 
of which I know. I look forward to the possible introduction of this book when your proposed new edition appears.”— Dennis E. BowMAN, Principal 


of High School, Waterville, Me. 





English Literature. 


By STOPFORD BROOKE, M A., author of “ The History of Early 
English Literature.” Revised Edition, 16mo. 90 cents, me/, 


This is a thoroughly revised and, in part, entirely rewritten 
edition of the standard Primer of English Literature, than which 
a better proportioned or more compact, without being a dry out- 
line, has not yet been written. It is brought more nearly to 
date, and in many ways improved. 





American Commonwealth for Students’ 


USE. By JAMES BryCE and Prof JESSE MACY, Iowa College. 

Cloth. 8vo. $1.75, net. 

This is not a mere condensation of the larger work, but a 
re-statement, briefer, and in a form more carefully adapted to 
use as a text-book, of the valuable material in Mr. Bryce’s 
“ American Commonwealtb,” a knowledge of which is conceded 
to be indispensable to any one who would acquire a just estimate 
of American Iustitutions. 





es& New Text-Books in Preparation. .s& 


s ‘ ae ‘ 
A First Book in Writing English. 
By Epwin H. Lewis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English in 

Lewis Institute, and in the University of Chicago ; author of 

‘“‘ The History of the English Paragraph.” 

This little book is intended primarily for the use of first and 
second-year students in the high-school course. It is meant te 
precede the more formal study of rhetoric in the later years of the 
secondary school. Theme-material is drawn from various 
sources, much of it from the masterpieces recommended by the 
New England Commission. The book can be used as an intro- 
duction to Carpenter's “ Advanced Exercises,” Hill’s “ Founda- 
tiens,” or any other good work of like grade. 


Text-Book of Physics. 


For High School Use. By EDWARD L. NICHOLS, B.S, Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics in the Cornell University. 


Laboratory Practice for Beginners in 
BOTANY. By WILLIAM A. SETCHELL, Ph.D., Professor of 
Botany in the University of California. 





Elements of Grammar. 


By GEORGE R, CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Composition in Columbia University. Based on West's 
Elements of Grammar. 


The new book will be more than a mere reprint ; the strong 
points of the original will all be retained, and yet it will be brought 
more nearly in touch with American methods of teaching. 


American History as Told by Contem- 


PORARIES. By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., Asst. 
Professor of History in Harvard University. In four volumes. 
Vol, I.--Discovery and Colonization. 


New and Enlarged Edition of 


Hall & Knight’s Algebra for Beginners. 


By H. S. Hatt, MA., and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A, Revised for 
American Schools by Frank L, Sevenoak, A.M., M.D., Assis- 
tant Principal of the Academic Department of Stevens Institute 





The Macmillan Company, “Sax reanasco. 
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ters, nebulz, and double stars visible in small telescopes, together 
with variable stars, red stars, characteristic star groups, ancient 
constellation figures, and an explanatory text. The atlas is de- 
signed for teachers and students of astronomy, and it aims to 
supply maps for those who desire to familiarize themselves with 
the characteristic star groups, and also to include the leading ob- 
jects of interest in the sky, which those possessing small telescopes 
may wish to examine. It has been compiled in accordance with 
the leading astronomical authorities. Stars have been charted 
down to the sixth magnitude, which includes all those that are 
readily visible to the naked eye. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


A book that is made as simple as possible for one treating of 
a difficult and complicated subject is Elementary Meteor ology, 
by Frank Waldo, Ph. D., late junior professor in the United 
States Signal Service. The deductive mode of treatment has in 
the main been adopted. Merely the facts and their probable ex- 
planations have been given in treating the subject of the atmos- 
pheric conditions ; furthermore, the elements have as far as pos- 
sible been mentioned separately, in order to avoid the confusion of 
a more complex treatment, and the better to isolate the obscure 
and uncertain parts of the subject. In treating of the atmos- 
pheric movements, the author has, however, combined the two 
methods of presentation. In order to keep the book within the 
proper limits only the barest mention could be made of the sim- 
pler forms of meteorological apparatus, and the application of 
ager to the sciences and arts has been omitted entirely. 
The book has numerous charts, diagrams, tables, etc. (Ameri- 
can Book Co., New York.) 


In no department of physical science has such activity been 
shown in the past few years as in electricity. Ideas and theories 
are so ey changing that it is hard for the text-books to 
ova gas with them, One that is as well up to date as possible 
is lines of Electricity and Magnetism, by Charles A. Perkins, 
professor of physics in the University of Tennessee. While 
adapted to somewhat elementary courses it is hoped it may also 
serve as a clear and logical syllabus for more advanced ones, 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


The Tutorial Chemistry, Part I, Non-Metals, is a compact 
text-book on this subject by G. H. Bailey, lecturer in chemistry 
in the Victoria university and edited by William Briggs, principal 
of University Correspondence college. It has been the aim of 
the author to furnish a systematic outline of chemistry so far as 
it relates to the non-metals, and it is intended that experiment, 
observation, and inference should go hand in hand. It has been 
thought best not to overburden the student’s mind with chemical 
theory, The text has further been lightened by throwing aside a 
great deal of purely physical matter which it has been the fashion 
to incorporate into books of chemistry. (Hinds & Noble, 4 
Cooper Institute, N. Y. $t.00.) 


An Elementary Algebra has been prepared by Prof. J. A, Gil- 
lett, of the New York normal college. It is designed to be at 
once simple enough for the beginner and complete enough for 
the most advanced academies and preparatory schools The 
equation is early introduced, page 7, an important feature, for 
algebra has to do ow | with equations, and the pupil cannot be- 
gin too early to handle the mechanism of the equation. There 
are many interesting features in this volume—the discussion of 
negative quantities, the commutative, the associative, the distrib- 
utive, and the index laws are some of these. The practiced hand 
of a teacher and a mathematical student are visible on almost 
every page. While the author speaks of it as an elementsry work 
an examination shows that it takes up also the advanced stages 
of the college student. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.35.) 


Much valuable material in little space will be found in Review 
and Test Problems iu Algebra, by Sarah J. Peterson and Lida 
F. Baldwin. The special merits of this book are that the prob- 
lems are original ; they illustrate special points of importance and 
difficulty; they are sufficiently varied and difficult for written 
drills; for those preparing for college entrance examinations ; 
they are published in convenient form. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, Introduction price, 30 cents.) 


MUSIC, 


Harvest Gems is the title of the third book of the Melodic 
Music Course, and it is arranged by Selden H. Lightner, Hubert 
P, Main, and Theodore E, Perkins, It is intended asa vecal 
instructor and book of songs for advanced public schools, classes, 
and the home circle, and consists of songs, duets, trios, choruses, 
etc. It has an orderly arrangement of tunes in all major keys. 
The examples in each y are followed by at least one tune in its 
relative minor key. At the close of part I. are several theoretical 


statements, which cover the whole ground of music notation and 


the principles upon which it is founded. While there is some new 
material in these pages there is an abundance of matter whose 
use in class-room and home. 
ork and Chicago.) 


worth has been tested by lon 
(The Biglow & Main Co., New 
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SHORTHAND, 

The seventh edition of the Shorthand Dictionary, by Sir Isaac 
Pitman, is a book that all users of his’ system will find invaluable 
for reference. ‘The best forms of many thousand words are here 
given; by frequently consulting the book the shorthand writer 
will keep his style of writing uniform with that of the best writers 
of the system. The book gives striking testimony of the indus. 
try and painstaking of the author. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 
Union square, N. Y.) 


Announcements, 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have made a fine contribution to 
classical study in the publication of Harper’s “ Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities,” edited by Professor H, T, 
Peck, of Columbia university. Professor Charles E, Bennett, of 
Cornell university, says of it in the January Educational Review: 
“No reader can fail to recognize in it the labors of a true scholar, 
or to receive from it fresh help and fresh impulse for his own 
work. Professor Peck has earned the gratitude of classical 
teachers everywhere, and both editor and publishers are to be 
congratulated on rendering so solid a service to the cause of 
classical learning and education.” 

The book appsared last November and has already had a large 
sale. It is now published in a single volume, in cloth and leather 
bindings, but the publishers are preparing a two-volume edition 
in cloth binding, which will be ready shortly. 

Phillips & Fisher’s “‘ Elements of Geometry ” is another splen- 
did contribution to the cause of education made by the Harpers, 
Besides being one of the most beautiful text-books ever pub- 
lished in this country or elsewhere, it illustrates Solid Geometry 
in a manner never before attempted. The photographic repro- 
duction of actual models is a happy invention and places this 
book far in advance of all other similar works. It has already 
been adopted for Yale, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Boston univer- 
sity, Wesleyan (Middletown), Amherst, Bates, Berkeley school 
(New York), St. Paul’s school (Concord), Hotchkiss school 
(Lakeville), and many other leading colleges and high schools. 
The volume containing the Plane Geometry separate was pub- 
lished the last week in December. 

The interest aroused by the appearance a short time since of 
Catharine Aiken’s ‘‘ Methods of Mind-Training,” will probably be 
duplicated on the publication of Mary R. Alling-Aber’s work en- 
titled “ An Experiment in Education ; Also the Ideas which In- 
spired It and which were Inspired by It.” This is a most inter- 
esting account of some original methods in teaching adopted by 
Mrs. Alling-Aber, which were attended with extraordinary results, 
If her work does not reate something of a sensation and result 
in the shaking up of old-time educational methods, we are much 
mistaken. Messrs, Harpers have this work nearly ready and will 
doubtless be able to announce it some time during the current 
month, They expect to publish shortly, also, a revision of 
Smith’s “ Smaller Greece,” by Mr. C. L. Brownson, instructor in 
Greek in Yale university. Mr. Brownson has rewritten in part 
Dr. Smith’s excellent little manual and revised it fully, making no 
attempt, however, to change the plan of the original work. He 
has sought especially to correct tte in:ccuracies of the old edi- 
tion and to supply noteworthy omissions. The book has been 
set up in a larger type tnan the old edition and will appear with 
new illustrations and a new binding. 

The “Theory of Physics,” by Dr. Joseph S. Ames, of Johns 
Hopkins university, will be published within a few weeks. The 
author has divided his subject into five books treati1g of Me- 
chanics and Properties of Matter, Sound, Heat, Electricity, and 
Magnetism, and Light, respectively. He gives a concise, logical 
statement of the fundamental experiments on which the science 
of physics is based, and of their explanation, in terms of modern 
theories. 

A widespread in‘erest in the subject of Modern Greek has been 
aroused by the recent publication, also by the Harper's of Sted- 
man’s ‘‘Modern Greek Mastery” and Jannaris’s ‘‘ English- 
Greek Dictionary.” A movement is on foot in Europe to intro- 
duc2 the study of Modern Greek regularly into the curriculum of 
the leading universities, and there is little doubt but that these 
books will help to popularize the study in this country. Dr. Jan- 
naris is also preparing a Greek-English Dictionary, but the date 
of its publication has not yet been announced. *** 


Neuralgia is the prayer of the nerves for pure blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
is the One True Blood Purifier and Nerve Builder, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 189.) 
IOWA, 

Davenport.—The plans for a large handscme new school building have 
been adopted and contracts will he made soon fur its erection, Write 
chairman of a A. P. Doe, Davenport—also J. B. Young, Supt. 
of schools, Daven 

Des Moines will build addition to the West Side high school building. 
Cost $25,000. Write board of education. 

Fort Docge will erect a new high school building. 
arch, Joliet, ID. 

Grundy Center will erect high school building. 
arch., Joliet, Ill. 

Waterloo will erect a new high school building. Cost $20,000, 
F. J. Sessions, Supt. of schools. 

KEN LUCKY. 


Henderson will erect three two-rcom schoolhouses. 
Cromwell, secretary. 


Write F.S Allen, 
Write F, S. Allen, 
Write 


Write Sam H. 


LOUISIANA: 


Shrereport will erect a new schoolhouse. 
school board. 


Write W. T. D. Dalzeil, Pres. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore will erect schoolhouse on Chester St. 

arch., Builders’ Exchange Bldg. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston will erect school-house ; cost $65,000. Write James Mulcahy, 
architect. — Will. erect another s-hool-house to cost $15,000. Write Arcn. 
Lewis H. Bacon, 

Bourne will erect a new school-house. 

Brookline is considering the question of erecting a new schcol-house ; 
cost $80,coo. Write B. F. Baker, clerk. 

Cambridge —Arch. E. A. Boyden, of Boston, has prepared plans for a 
new building to be erected on Concord avenue for Arti ur Gilman’s school 
for girls ; cost $12,000, 

Leominster will erect a new school- house ; cost $75,009. 
M, Lane. 

Medford.—Tufts college will receive about $30,000 for a Memorial Hall 
building from the estate of Mrs S. R. Jackson, of Providence, 

Melrose will build high school building. Write R. P. Barry, chairman 
of Building Com , 32 India street, Boston, 

Salem.—The bids for enlarging and improving the high school have all 
been rejected and there 1s talk of building a new high school. 

So. Hadley will erect brick cormitory for Mt. Holyoke college, cost 
$35,000. Write Gardner, Pyne & Gardner, architects, Springfield. 

*Sringfield will build a new high school. Messrs. Morrisey & Shea have 
been given the contract at $239,225. 

Upton will erect a high school buildirg to cost $20,800. 

Worcester will build schoolhouse ; cost $20,000. Write W. 

MICHIGAN. 


Detroit will erect a medical college for the Detroit college of Medicine. 
Write Gen. Luther S, Tiowbridge, 41 Campan building. 

Ontonvagon will erect high school building ; cost $10,000. Write J. C. 
& W. Woodward, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Popple will erect a new schoolhouse in district No. 2, Oliver. 
Peter Sorenson. 


Write Henry Branns, 


Write Howard 


H. Harvey. 


Write 


MINNESOTA. 


Belleplaine will erect a new schoolhouse ; cost $7,500. 

Mioneapolis.—The Board of Regents of State University will ask for an 
appropriation of $100 000 to be used for erecting a chemical building, a 
fireproof botanical building, and a horticultural building at State Farm. 

St. Paul.—It is probable that a medical building will be erected during 
the coming year for’ Hamline university at a cost of $25,000. 

St. Peter will erect a new schoolhouse; cost $8,coo. 
Joralemon, architects, Minneapolis. 


Write Orff & 
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NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln—The board of education contemplates erecting a new high 
school to cost $25,000. Write W. A. Hackney, president. 

Nebraska City. — The board of education will vote on the issuing of $25,- 
ooo in bonds for a high school building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua will erect two new schoolhouses. Write J. E. Tolles, clerk, 
board of education. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City will erect an eight-room brick schoolhouse in North Bergen + 
cost $7,500. Write Robert Dixon, architect.—Will remodel N >. 1 school- 
house; the board of finance has appropriated $90,000. Write Hugh 
Roberts, architect. 

Newark will erect high school building. Write Robert D. Argue, secre- 
tary, board of education. 

South Orange is considering the question of erecting a new public school 
to cost $30,000. Write board of education. 


NEW YORK. 


Batavia.—The Board of Trustees of the New York State School for the 
Blind propose to ask the legislature for $16,0c0 for a gymnasium. 

Brooklyn.— Sealed proposals will be received by the board of education 
for school desks and other supplies for the year 1897.—Proposals will also 
be received for electric bell systems and window shades tor additions to 
public school No, 43; public school No, 106 Putnam Ave., and new school 
building on Kosciusko street, near Broadway. Wri'e John McNamee, 
ch’rman com. on school houses—will build a high school in the eastern 
district ; cost $250,000. Write Bd. of Edu —will erect school-touse on 
= St.; cost, $12,000. Write Fowler & Hough, archs, 280 Broad- 
wa 

Buffalo. —Plans are to be immediately drawn for three $50,000 school 
houses. Write Geo. ]. Metzzer.—wil) erect a brick structure for St. Jos- 
eph’s Colleg ate Institute, on Elmwood ave, to cost from $20,000 to $40,- 
oco.—will erect a new school-house on Ontario street. Write Mark S. 
Hubbell, city clerk,—will build a new school-house to replace present 
school Ne, 12. Plans will be prepared at once.—Bids wit] be received for 
heating and ventilating a rew 17-room school building. Write R. G. Par- 
sons, sec’ty Bd. of Pub. Works.—Proposals will be rece:ved for altering 
and remodeling the old school building in district No. 26.—will erect school- 
house on Glenwood ave. Write R. J, Parsons, secy. Bd. «f Pub. Works. 

Harrison will erect schco!-house on Summer and Halstead aves, Cost, 
$20,000. Write Bd, of Edu 

Medina is considering the question of erecting re school-houses. 

Newton will enlarge school-house, ct $30,000, Write Ba. of Edu 

New York will erect a new schocl-house on the west side of Fulton ave. 
and 173d St.—will also make improvements to primary school No. 27. 
Writ: Joseph J. Little, board of education.—Bids will be received for al- 
terations and repairs to normal college building. Write Chas. Bulkley 
Hubtell, ch’rman ex. com. Bd of Edu.—will erect a new school-house on 
Fifth ave., between 129th and 130th Sts The board of education pro- 
poses to build a truant scho ] at 215-217 East 21st St. 

Oneonta will erect a new scnool building ; cost ab: ut $20,000. 

Syracuse will erect schoolhouse ; cost, $20,000. Write Conway, Crad- 
dock & Young, archs.—Bids are wanted for constructing the Adams school 
building. Write P. D. Cooney, clerk Rd. of Edu.—A competition is to be 
held for plans for the new university building. 

Tarrytown will erect anew schoolhouse, Write board of education, 

Tonawanda will build high school ; cost abaut $50,coo. _Wiite board of 
education. 

Troy.—The old high scheol will be remodeled at a cost of about $7,000, 

Waterford will erect schoo)house. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Mayville will erect schoolhoure. Write Arch. J, W. Ross, Fargo. 





“Beecha ws: 
Dills— 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders, such 








as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, ory and Dis- 
tress after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness or Constipation, Blotches on the 
Skin, ete. 

The first Dose will give 

Relief in Twenty Minutes. 

Every sufferer png acknowledge them 
totea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


For 





a 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are || 
positively | 

Nerves. 


Without a Rival! for all. 


They quickly restore females to complete to 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts, at Drug Stores or post-paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 


| BF. ALLEN CO. 365 Canal St., New York. 





and 








| Free ¢ upon ¢ apblication. 











In-com'para ble 


isn’t an easy word to say, 
we must use it, however, 
for the virtues of 


Whole-Wheat Food 


without the objections to ( 3 
Oatmeal—does not over- 
heat the blood or irritate 
the stomach. Healthfully 
quickly prepared. 
Makes Muscle, Bone and 
The right food 
Ask your Grocer 
let you 
wrapper—much that you 
ought to know on it. 


| i i Mave ONY BY YHE 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y.) 


LILI IIIS 


READING 4ND WRITING 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


Eclectic Elementary Charts of Reading 
and Writing: Thirty-six numbers each 
27x34 inches—New type—Specially En- 
graved Script. Beautiful illustrations. 
Price, per set, with adjustable stand, $ro. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES: 

1. Twenty-four reading Lessons on twenty-four 
charts adapted to the oAject, letter, word, or phonic 
method—or a combination of any of these methods. 

2. Forty-eight copy lines of standard script, form- 
ing a most excellent course in writing for all pupils 
whoare not old enough to use the regular copy-books 
Ten instructive and well graded lessons, called 
picture stories, by means of which the child istaught 
the use of his perceptive faculties, and is helped to 
write his thoughts as naturally as to speak them. 

4. A tull sheet containing large Roman Alphaset, 
capitals and small letcers, and au merald figures. 

5. A full sheet containing large script alphabet 
capitals and small letters. 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


521,523 Wabash Ave., 61 East Ninth St., 
CHICAGD, ILL, NEW YORK, N. Y¥,. 


, 
read the 
) 
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OHIO. 
Write A. J. Campbell, clerk board of 


Canton will erect schoolhouse. 
education. 

Cincinnati.—Sealed proposals will be received at the office of clerk, 
board of education, for furnishing school desks and opera chairs in the 
new sixth aistrict schoo! building, cor. of Elm and Odeon sts. Geo. W. 
Long, ch'rman committee on furniture.—Proposals will be received for 
the painting and glazing of a schoolhouse to be erected cor. of Elmer and 
Edgewood aves. Write Jacob E. Cormany, ch’rman com,—will build 
schoolhouse on Golden ave. ; cost, $63,000. 

Cleveland will erect schoolhouse ; cost, $48,000. Write school council. 

Columbus will erect two high school buildings; estimated cost of each 
$75,000, Write Board of Edu,—Bids will be received for furnishing school 
desks in the Ninth ave. school building, Write Mr. Morris, ch'iman of 
bldg, com, 

Keed Township will erect schoolhouse in Sub-District No. 3. 
Jobn R. Jewett, township clerk. ; 

Springfield will erect sc: oolhouse. 
education, 

Toledo will erect high school building ; cost $105,000, Write Bacon & 
Huber, archs, : 

. Warren will vote on the question of issuing $20,000 for a new schoo!- 
ouse, 


Write 


Write S. Van Bird, clerk board of 


OREGON, 

Portland.— Bids will be received for completing a steam heating plan in 

the Park school. Write R. H. Miller, arch. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Grove City will erect a new schoolhouse. Plans and specifications can 
- seen at the office of W. A. Young, president, or J. W. Russell, secre- 

ry. 

; Philadelphia will make alterations to parish school on Red Lion road.— 
Plans have been prepared by J. D. Austin, architect of the board of edu 
cation for 18 new school houses to be built in different sections of the city 
with the $900,000 appropriated by the council for school improvement. 

_ Pittsburg wiil erect two new high schools one on the South Side and one 
in the East Fnd. Write T. D. Keller, ch'’rman school com. 

Scranton will erect schoolhouse ; cost $30,000. Write Jno. A. Duck 
worth, arch,—will build addition to schoolhouse No, 26; cost $12,000.- 
Bids will be received for the heating and ventilating of same. Write T. 1. 
Lacey & Son, archs.—will also receive bids for the heating and ventilation 
of the new No. 6 schoolhouse. Write John A. Duckworth, arch. 

artlecreek will erect schoolhouse ; cost, $30,000, Write school board. 

Williamsport.—Bids are wanted for the purchase of $6,000 schoolhouse. 
Write H. G. McCormack, pres school district, 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Cranston will erect two schoolhouses; cost $30,000, Write board of 
education,—Will erect schoolhouse at Edgewood; cost $14,000, Write 
W. R. Walker & Son, archs., Providence. 

TENNESSEE, 
Knoxville.—The trustees of the University of Tennessee are considering 
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the question of the issuing of $200,oco for a new building ; will erect a 
colored school here, Write city attorney, 


TEXAS. 

Orange will erect a new schoolhouse to cost about $14,000. Write city 
council, 

UTAH. 

Salt Lake City.—The trustees of the Sheldon Jackson college will put 
up some new buildings in the spring. 

VERMONT. 
Rockingham will erect a new high school ; cost $50,000, 
WISCONSIN, 

Kaukauna will erect schoolhouse ; cost $25,000. 
mon, archs , Minneapolis, Minn. 

Madison,—It is now stated that the board of normal regents will ask the 
legislature to appropriate $52,000 for making improvements to the normal 
schools of the state. 

Milwaukee will build an addition to the isth district primary school; 
cost $20,000, 

North Kaukauna will erect schoolhouse, Write N. H, Brokaw, school 
director. 

Racine will receive bids for furnishing, heating, and ventilating system 
in the fourth ward school building. Writecity clerk. 

Thorp will build an addition to schoolhouse, Write Mr. Jerry Asselin, 
clerk, district No, 2, town of Reseburg. 
Wittenberg will erect schoolhouse. 

kosh. 


Write Orff & Jorale- 


Write Wm, Waters, arch., Osh- 


Tour to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 


A delightful personally-conducted tour, allowing two days at Old Point 
Comfort, one at Richmond, and two at Washington, will leave New York 
and Philadelp>ia February 20 via the Pennsylvania Railroad. This tour 
covers a peculiarly interesting territory, the quiet beauty of Old Point, the 
historic monuments of Richmond, and the ever interesting cepartments 
and institutions of the National Capital. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both directions, 
transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Wastington, and carriage ride about Rich- 
mond—in fact, every necessary expense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at rate of $35.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, $34.00 
from Trenton, $33.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

Tickets will also be sold to Old Point Comfort and return direct by reg- 
ular trains within six days, including transportation, luncheon on going 
trip, and one and three-fourths days’ board at Old Point, at rate of $16.00 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, $15.00 from Trenton, $14.00 from 
Philadelphia, and proporuonate rates from other stations. 

Apply to ticket agencies, Tourist Ageat, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 
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POOD OO. 88? 


M) 


‘The busy active brain requires some nerve 
sustaining element as food. 


Vitalized Phosphites 


Contains the esceatial elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. Used 30 years with best results by 
thousands of diligent brain workers, for the prevention as weil 
as cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. It is a complete re» 
storative of the vital forces. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from tae 
phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
by Prof. Percy. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only by EGty G 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 





5A West 25th Street, 
New York, 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE, 


The best remedy known for cold in the bead and sore 
throat. By mail. socents, 

















School Chart Company. 


CHICAGO. 


rv 


The largest and most beautiful set of charts published. A complete refer- 
ence on text-books in use, It provides a complete course on business know!l- 
edge, with desk books and examination papers. The 1896 edition is now ready 
for schools, containing all the latest teaching methods, Write for circular 
showing different school branches. Recommended by eminent educators. 
Good representatives wanted. Address all correspondence te 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 











My 








214 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Literary Notes, 


A novel entitled Parson Thring’s Secret, 
by A. W. Marchmont, is composed mainly 
of conversations between parties that do 
not always use polite language. There is 
a plot of course in which the “ secret ” 
makes its first appearance, there is a mar- 
riage, a will, another marriage, an elope- 
ment, and a discovery. The author has 
command of a good style of writing, but is 
not able to lift his characters out of the 
canvas on which they are painted and make 
them live. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 


Among the many who have tried to dis- 
cuss the Currency Question Mr. J. W. 
Bennett has tried his hand in A Breed of 
Barren Metal. Like most who have writ- 
ten he has mingled in numerous social and 
industrial matters, There are few things 
but need reforming according to this auth- 
or. Such a statement as this, p. 32, should 
be printed in the various languages and 
given to proposed emigrants before they 
take ship for this country: 
ten goes to a pauper's grave; two of the 
remaining nine are saved from the potter's 
field by the munificence of friends.” Of | 
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Tm && THIS 
Best 

Benches co Te RR TA « 
Tools and i o 
Supplies at a 


Special discount. 








We would be pleased to mail you a book 
about the Sloyd Carving Tools 
which tells why they 
are the best 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15-17 Eliot St., 
Boston. 















NEW 
BOOK. 


VERTICAL 


GEM SPELLING BLANK. No. 3. 


SCRIPT. 


36 Pages. Wholesale price, 45c, per doz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz, Write for Sample. 


sone owt the | PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





course an author who undertakes to solve | ©@ © 00000 COCOOSOSOSSCCCCSEC®S 


; 
currency problems with such sentences can 


not be looked on as an authority. (Charles | 
H, Kerr & Co., Chicago, 75 cents.) 


Ginn & Co, have in press The Student's 
American History, for high schools and 
colleges, by D. H. Montgomery. This 


work, in about five hundred pages, follows | 


the same general lines as the “ Leading 
Facts of American History.” It differs, 
however, from that manual in several im- 
portant respects. It is substantially a new 
work and not simply an expansion of the 
smaller one. 





THE KNICKERBOCKER SERIES OF 


School Songs. 


Book I. Containing fifty easy unison songs 
for Kindergarten and the primary grades 
of public and private schools. Edited by 
F, E. Howarp, Supervisor of Music in 
Public Schools of Bridgeport, Conn, 
Author of *‘ Child Voice in Singing.” Price, 
25 cents. Octavo editions of these songs 
with pianoforte accompaniment, can be 
obtained of the publishers. 


Twelve Nursery 
Rhymes with Actions. 


By I. W. Etxiort, Illustrated. Price, 40 cts, 


Practical Hints 
on the Training 
Of Choir Boys. 


By,G. Epwarp Srvusss, M.A., Organist and 
Choirmaster of St. Agnes’ Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York; Instructor in Church 
Music in the General Theological Semin- 
ary, New York, With an introduction by 
The Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, D.D., Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, Md. New 
and Revised Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


| 


| 


WILLIAMS & ROGER’S 


Lsedhiwdgany 


“— 


TEXT-BOOKS 


produce the best results with the least amount of | 
labor on the part of the Teacher. Pupils study | 
these books with increasing interest, and acquire | 
a practical knowledge of the subject. The titles | 
are: 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING | 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BUOK-KEEPING | 
NEW COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING | 
GP Send for Free Specimen Pages. 


SPELLING. 

Seventy Lessons in SPELLING containing 4,000 
words commonly misspelled, together with defini- 
tions. Every teacher who is using the book is de- 
lighted with it. You would be too, lyee saw it. Send 
for free specimen pages. Sample copy mailed for 15 


cents, 
OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 

Commercial Arithmetic, Mental Arithmetic, Com- 
mercial Law, Osgoodby's Shorthand, New Practical 
Grammar and Correspondence, Civil Government, 
Descriptive Economics, Pen written copies (repro- 
duced), 

Specimen pages and illustrated catalogue sent free to 
teachers and school officers. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Western Office: 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Correspondence=Studp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
partments, including Pe ik Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, story, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
completed by examination at The University, and thus 
the time of soquired oy may beshortened. Work 
mmenced atany time. 
er ial chrowlass sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Correspona 
ence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 





.. The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - PresipEent. 


Classical, Literary, and Engheeine Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture, Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to’bachelor of arts. For Registersand 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com. 








municating with advertisers, 


School Books 


“To Burn’? 


Pardon our use of slang, but 
if you have more school books 
than you need, either new or 
second-hand, don’t burn them, 
for you can sell them to us for 
cash, or trade them for books 
you want. A postal will get in- 
formation if addressed to 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


106 to 112 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





A TEextT-Book for the use 


(Bus, Estab, 1874—Incor, 1894.) 
of teachers and students 
by C. LLoyp MORGAN, 


Psychology = 
tr Ceacbers (22 sal cre 


This is a new book—-one you will need and can use. 


About 260 pages. Our special price, postpaid, 1.10, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








comes under || 

A FROG the head of || 

“ NATURAL HISTORY), 

~—\ Send two cent stamp |/ 

for Best List of Books | 
in Botany, Insects, 
=~ Birds, Fishes and all 

kinds of nature study || 

Headquarters for all || 
Natural History Books. 
18 Areh St., Boston, Mass. | 













BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


Wanted Live teachers successful 
at canvassing or agency 
woik to represent our 
publications. Salary and commission. Thisis 
a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 


teaching for permanent and paying work, 


Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 
6r East oth Street, New York. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company have begun the 
publication of an American edition of The 
Expositor, edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M. A., LLD., beginning with the com- 
mencement of the fifth series in England. 
The first number appeared in this country 
on February 1. Yse Expositor has for 
many years occupied the foremost place 
among theological magazines in England. 
Indeed, it may be said without hesitation 
that it is the mcst scholarly of all theologi- 
cal magazines in the English language. 


The principal topics treated editorially in 
the February Review of Reviews are the 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty, the 
Cuban situation, the prospects of the Nic- 
aragua canal, the recent elections of United 
States senators in the different states, and 
the relation of the great corporations to po- 
litical campaign funds. There is also the 
customary resume of the significant foreign 
events of the past month, The editorial 
pages, like the other parts of the magaz‘ne, 
are fully and suitably illustrated. 


In McClure’'s Magazine for February, 
Mr. H. J. W. Dam has a particularly inter- 
esting article on “The Making of the 
Bible.” First it describes by what strange, 
and almost miraculous, nreans narratives 
of which the original records have utterly 
perished, survived in fair integrity through 
centuries of turmoil and confusion; and 
next it describes the finely wrought, typi- 
cally modern instrumentalities and apopli- 
ances by which those narratives are to-day 
published to the world, in all its varied lan- 
guages, by the million copies, through the 
Oxford University Press. Pictures of the 
University Press and fac-similes of e.rly 
texts illustrate the article. 


The Critic, of Jan. 30, surveys “ Litera- 
ture’s Losses in 1896,” at home and abroad. 
The death-roll is a long one—especially in 
Europe ; with us death has been merciful 
this year, though Mrs, Stowe was taken 
away at a ripe old age, and Henry Cuyler 
Bunner left us all too soon. England suf- 
fered the most heavily; there Walliam 
Morris, Thomas Hughes, George du 
Maurier are the names that come at once 
to m nd. 


The centenary of Burns is attracting re- 
newed attention to Scottish life and litera- 
ture at the close of the last century. Mr. 
A. J. George has edited a new edition of 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns in such a way as 
to reveal some of the secrets of the power 
of Burns and Carlyle over the minds and 
hearts of men. Those who have the good 
fortune to possess Mr. George’s edition of 
Burns will be especially interested in his 
work upon Carlyle’s Essay. One of the 
most noted modern crities says of George’s 
Burns, “It is the freshest and most inter- 
esting and useful volume which the poet’s 
centenary has called forth, Among the 
countless editioas of Burns, it stands alone 
as one that is really edited.” Both books 
are published by D.C Heath & Co, of Bos- 
ton. Carlyle’s Essay will be ready early in 
February. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. have issued £ie- 
ments of Descriptive Astronomy, by Her- 
bart A. Howe, A. M., Sc.D, professor of 
astronomy in the University of Denver. It 
is not a mathematical, nor a merely tech- 
nical treatise on thisscience. Although by 
no means superficial as a scientific work, its 
main purpose is to enable beginners to 
ma:ter the obvious facts and laws of the 
celestial bodies, without as yet entering 
upon their profounder relations to each 
— in general, or to the earth in partic- 
ular. 


How Women Love isa volume of 275 
pages translated from the German of Max 
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$500 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY! 


We have had a number of word contests in the past and prizes have been awarded fairly. _The owner 
of every winning list has received prises, and all testify to the square dealing of Mr. Plummer. In entering 
this contest you are sure of getting the money tv which your list entitles you. We first adopted these wor 
contests this season. We have given away $800, since we began these word contests, to #4 persons, and 
would like to publish the names and addresses of all the winners, but it would take too much space. We do 

yublish, however, the names and addresses of the winners of first prizes in each of our preceding contests. 
lere they are: $50.00—Dr. E. H. M. Sell, 137 W. 9th st., New_York City; $10.00—Miss M. Louisa Allen, Upper 
Villace, Marion, Mass.: $20.00—E. H. Burt, West Winfield. N. Y.; $10.00—Mrs. O. H. Coolidge, 93 Maple st., 
Rutland, Vt. ; $20.00—Mrs. Emily Burt, West Winfield, N. Y. This is our largest and best contest. We give 


FREE 61 Prizes, aggregating $500; 
receive a good reward. 


We give noth- 

a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. ito “int "casi 
for prizes. Notrash. Here is our proposition. Who 

times than it appears in the word. Use no lancuage except English. 

meanings, can beused but once. Use any dictionary. 

suffixes, adjectives proper nouns, allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will be allowed 

out inthis manner: INSTRUCTION: In, Tin, Ton, Sin, Son, Sir, Scicn, Run, U 

etc. The publisher of WomMAn’s WoRLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 

$100.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list of words from the letters in 

the word INSTRUCTION ; $50.00 for second largest ; $25.00 for each of the next three 





can form the greatest number of words from the 

letters in INSTRUCTION? You can make twent 

or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will 

Do not use any letter more 

Words spelled alike, but with different 

Plurals, pronouns nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefizes 
or 


largest lists: $20.00 to each of the next three; $15.00 to each of the next three; $10.00 to 
each of the next nine, and $2.00 to each of the next forty largest lists—sixty-one prizes 
in all to the sixty-one largest lists. 
sixty-one? 


Don’t you think you could be one of these 
You will enjoy the making of the list. Why not try for the first 

prtset e above rewards are given free and without considera- 
ion for the purpose of attracting attention to our handsome woman’s 
magazine, thirty-two tothirty-six pages, each page containing four 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long and 
short stories by the best authors; price $1.00 per year. It is necessary 
for you, to enter the contest, to send 25 cents (money-order, silver 
or stamps), for a three months’ trial subscription with your list of 





words, and aay A person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty 

words or more is guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in IAN MACLAREN. 
addition to the magazine), of a 100-page book, “BESIDE THE 

BONNIE BRIER BUSH,” by the famous Ian Maclaren. This book has attracted 


more attention in the United States than any book of recent years. We give a com- 
plete unabridged edition, handy size, finely printed. Satisfaction guaranteed in every 
case or money refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later than April 20. The 
names and addresses of successful contestants will be printed in May issue, published 

Our publication has been established ten years. We refer you toany mercan- 
tile agency for our standing, Make your list now. Address JAMES H. PLUMMER, 
Publisher, 225-226-227 Temple Court Building, New York City. 
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Victor Herbert, the musician, is a grand- 
son of Samuel Lover, the Irish novelist, 
song-writer, and artist. Mr. Herbert re- 
cently received from his mother, Mrs, 
Fanny Schmid, Lover’s album, containing 
many of his sketches and personal letters 
from most of the celebrities of Lover's day. 
The interesting features of this album will 
be reproduced in the February Century, ac- 
companying Mrs. Schmid’s recollections of 
her father, under the title of “ The Author 
of Rory O’More.” 


George W. Cable has recently made ar- 
rangements whereby he is to become the 
editor of Current Literature. Mr. Cable 
has been living in Northampton, Mass., for 
several years, and has been absorbed in the 
starting and spread of the “ home-culture ” 
clubs, which have become so widely known 
of late. With the exception of an occa- 
sional appearance on the lecture platform, 
he has had little time left to him for the 
relations with the public at large which 
have made his name so familiar to all. 
Under the arrangements which he has now 
made, he will have a portion of his time for 
his imaginative writing, and will take more 
special charge in Current Literature of a 
department in which it is his purpose to 
chat in a familiar manner with the readers 
upon literary, artistic, and other topics of 
the day. 

Silver Burdett & Co, have issued Zhe 
English Language and tts Grammar, by 
Irene M. Mead. This volume suggests, an- 
alyzes, and explains problems, not often 
treated in a text-book, but which are essen- 
tial to a right understanding of the meaning 
and use of words. It gives first a brief his- 
tory and’ general view of the English lan- 
guage, showing the sources of its forms of 
speech, and its assimilation of cifferent ele- 
ments into a constantly increasing vocabu- 
lary. It analyzes the principles upon which 
rules are based. 

The success of ex-President Harrison’s 
articles in 7he Ladtes’ Home Journal has 
been so successful that three extra ones will 
be jgiven. These are likely to prove the 
most interesting of all that General Harrison 
has written in the sense that they will be 
more personal. His first paper will show 
what “ A Day With the President at His 
Desk ” means, giving glimpses of the presi- 
dent in his private office. His second arti 
cle will deal with “‘ The social Life of the 
President,” which will cover the president’s 
obligatory social duties and his part in great 
state functions. The last article will go into 
the president’s domestic life and portray 
“ The Domestic Side of the White House.”’ 





Hon. T. V. Powderly, of Pa., ex- 
General Master Workman Knights 
of Labor, Henry De H. Waite of Ohio, 
j retired army officer and kinsman of 
Chief Justice Waite, Mrs.A.D. Leach, 
of —— 5 a stenographer, J. H. 
Zuver, of Michigan, a sarmer’s son 
W. G. Bessy, of Michigan, a school 
teacher, J. M. Boyer, of Ohio, ad> g¢- 
gist, W.1 Jawter of Oregon, aban .cr, 

bert McCrory, of Ohio, a county 
officer, J. H. Murphy, foreman of the 
U. P. R’y. Shops, Utah, and hundreds 
besides studied law with us by 
mail, and are now practicing suc- 
cessfully. The story of their success 
and how you can accomplish the 
same results is told in a handsome 
catalogue and a unique book of four 
hundred testimonials, from every 
State and every class, sent you free 
on your request. Address 


The Sprague Correspondence Schoo! of Law, 
we Department ¥, DETROIT MICHIGAN. 
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Tnsurance 


Premiums, 
Interest and rents, 


Total receipts, . 


Death claims (less $35,000 re-insurance), 
Matured Endowments, , 


Surrendered and canceled policies, . ; 
Total payments to policyholder 


miscellaneous expenses, 
Taxes and expenses on real-estate, . 
Re-insurance, 


Profit and loss, 4 
Total disbursements, 


Mortgage loans on real-estate, 
Loans secured by collateral, . : 


Loans to Corporations, 

United States bonds, . 

Massachusetts State bonds, ‘ 

City, County, Township, and other bonds, . 
Railroad bonds, , ; 

Gas and Water bonds, 

Railroad and other stocks, 

Bank stocks, . : . : : 
Real-estate (including home office building), 
Premium notes on policies in force, . 

Cash on hand and in banks, . ‘ 

Net deferred and uncollected premiums, 
Interest and rents accrued, 


Total assets, 


Reserve by Massachusetts standard, 


cess of adjustment, 


Unpaid dividends, due and to become due, . 
Premiums paid in advance, 
Total liabilities, 





| 
| 
| for the year 1896, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been carefully audited under the 
supervision of the undersigned, and the securities and balances as shown have been personally 


examined by us and /ound to be correct. 


Receipts in 18096. 


From death claims to be held by Company and paid by in- 
stallments (ihis item included in liabilities), . ; 


Disbursements in 1896. 


Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends, 


Commissions, salaries, taxes and licenses, state fees, print- 
ing, advertising, medical examinations, postage and 


Payments on death claims payable in installments, 


Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies, 


Liabilities. 


Claims for death losses and matured endowments in pro- 


Surplus by Massachusetts standard, 


Number of policies issued in 1896, 8,749, insuring, : 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1896, 40,926, in- 
suring (including reveisionary additions), 


Forty-Fitth Annual Report of 


The (Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Company, 


For the Wear Ending December 31, 1896, 


$3,610, 768.70 
801,199.13 


60,421.23 
$4,472,389.06 


i . Br,011,471.32 
104,515.00 
452,549.90 
365,894.88 


$1,964,431. 10 


843,754.34 
13,111.35 
31,666.11 
4,350.00 
621.59 


$2,857,944.49 


Assets. 


. $6,591,330.26 
678,910.00 
1,377,571.00 
505,333.00 
120,000.00 
100,000.00 
2,608,243. 
2,074,796. 
382,627 
1,415,132. 
67,776. 
540,250. 
699,988. 
516,404. 
534,896.81 
330,699.69 


oNnU ps 
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$18,546,959.96 


.$16,917,466.00 


Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, 


,205, 296.32 


»341,663.64 


$20,156,550.00 


. $102,867,061.00 


Springfield, Mass., Fanuary 19, 1897. 


The receipts and disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


H. S. HYDE, 
F R. REDFIELD, > Auditors. 
N. C. NEWELL, 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
E. D. CAPRON, Ass't Secretary, 





fALL THE CUTS; 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 


sr KY 20c. per sq. in., minimum price 


Lay Bochinge. 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 


Orders should be sent in as soon as ible after 
be disposed 


cuts aoger in the paper, as all cuts m 
of shortly after publi on. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. oth St., New York 





WANTED 








Live teachers successtul at canvassing or 
agency work to represent our publications. 
Salary and commission. This is a rare 
chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 
E. L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
61 E. Ninth St., New York: 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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Any Instrument . i 
Without a Teacher. 


(Eureka Method.) 
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9 
Organ Winner’s Eureka 
Piano Instruction Books 
Do for the pupil exactly what a 
Violin teacher would do, and in an 
—_—| cqual length of time. No pre- 
Clarinet vious knowledge of music is re- 
quired, Beginning with the 
first rudiments of the subject, 
Flute the pupil is led step by step, by 
means of simple and direct ex 
Banjo planations, illustrations, and 
progressive exercises, to a com- 
plete mastery of the instrument 
Guitar studied, All musical terms are 
fully explained, and the books 
are fully illustrated. 
Viola Besides the instruction pages, 
each volume contains nearly a 
’ hundred carefully chosen pieces 
Cello for the instrument of which it 
ag Tes ne — 
trom $2 to $3, if purchasec 
Mandolin | tom $3 te 
The Eureka Books are intend- 
Cornet ed for pupils living at a distance 
from the music teacher, or for 
those who cannot conveniently 
Piccolo employ one, They are the most 
nn} popular and successful self-in- 
structors published. 
Accordian In ordering ask for ‘*Winner’s 
Eureka Method,” and designate 
Flageoiet the instrument for which it 1s 
wanted. Any volume will 
be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
Double Bass ceipt of price. 
Zither Price, each volume, 
75 cts., postpaid. 








Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


New YORK: 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA : 
J. E. DITSON & CO. 














: 


"i THE 

FINEST: INSTRUMENTS 

MANUFACTURED 
IN- ANY-PART-OF 

. THE WORLD 


—s— 
UNEQUALED - FOR 
PURITY: 5F-TONE 
AND-BEAUTY-OF 
DESIGN 


CATALOGUES - FREE 


Nj J.C.HAYNES® 
453-465 

WASHINGTON: ST. 

BOSTON - MASS. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x44 inches, 8c;-344x5'4 12c;-4'¢x6'¢ 20c; 
554x744 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 
Buckeye Bell | Foundry 
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~~. 
THe ONLY WINNER 
OF: AMERICAN 
GOLD: MEDALS 








E.W.V: 
— patra Church | Bell eG Chimes 
ighest Grade, Pure Freee. 
Bells. Founders of Larges inoten, 












Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells f or sobols, Oh 


WEUF UNG, Rov: mes 


Zstablished 
1836. 
Description and prices on applicetion 
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The interest in the study of classical lit- 
erature is unabated. The Student's Series 
of English Classics is a valuable contribu- 
tion to this kind of literature, The author, 
Mr. Henry W. Boynton, instructor in 
Phillips academy, Mass,, has edited TAc 
Princess, by Tennyson, with fidelity. The 
notes are judicious, supplying information 
needed and not readily accessible in the or 
dinary school, It is strongly and neatly 
bound and will prove serviceable in high 
schools, (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 35 
cents.) 


Frances Courtenay Baylor, whose story, 
“Juan and Juanita,” is remembered by all 
readers of St. Nicholas, begins a new serial 
in the February number of that magazine. 
It is called ‘‘ Miss Nina Barrow,” and it 
tells of a little girl who always had her own 
way, and what came of it. It will be illus- 
trated by Reginald B. Birch. 


McClure's Magazine begins in the Jan- 
uray number a series of ‘ Life Portraits of 
Great Americans” with reproductions of 

a'l the existing portraits of Benjamin 
Franklin known to have been made from 
life. There are fifteen such portraits, and 
some of them have never been published. 
Mr. Charles Henry Hart, probably the 
highest authority on early American por- 
traits, is collecting and editing the material 
for the series, and will add introduction and 
notes giving the history of the several por 
traits and whatever is interesting in the 
circumstances of their production. There 
will also be an article on Franklin by Pro- 
fessor Treat, of the University of the South 


The authorized family biography of 
Tennyson, by his son, will be published 
during the course of the coming ‘year. 
Tennyson died in October, 1892, more than 
four years ago, and his biographers cannot 
be accused of heedless haste. It was 
rumored in England some time since that 
the book was finished, but that publication 
was delayed because a great deal of the 
matter, especially relating to the poet’s 
early years, was of such a character that the 
biographer felt constrained to submit it to 
the approval of individuals and families 
concerned. The London Academy, how- 
ever, contradicts this report, and says it is 
authorized to say that the only cause of 
dela has been the magnitude of the work. 

arper’s Weekly. 


Interesting Notes. 


The result of the experiments in light 
visibility conducted by the international 
committee on behalf of the governments of 
the United States, Germany and the Nether- 
lands, says an article quoted in Current 
Literature are given as follows: A light 
of one candle-power is plainly visible to 
one mile and one of three candle-power 
at two miles. A ten candle-power light 
was seen with a binocular at four miles, 
one of 29 at five miles, though faintly, and 
one of 33 candles at the same distance 
without difficulty, On an exceptionally 
clear night a white light of 3.2 candle- 
power could be distinguished at three miles, 
one of 5.6 at four. and one of 17.2 at five 
miles. The experiments were made with 
green light, as it has been conclusively 
proved that if a light of that color fills the 
required tests, a red light on the same in- 
tensity will more thando so. It was found 
that the candle-power of green light, which 
remained visible at one, two, three and four 
miles was 2, 15, 51 and 106 respectively. 


Cambridge is indignant, justly it would 
seem, because the post-office department 
declines to recognize its existence officially 
except as “Station F, Boston.” The city 
ordered the other day of the government 
some thousands of stamped envelopes on 





which was to be printed the notice to re- 








Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. It is impo 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 


rary, Sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as jusp 


what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 
Isthe One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 
assist Digestion and cure 


Hood’s Pills Constipation. 25 cents, 


BOVININE 


The most nutritious 








of all food prepara- 


tions; always retained 


by the stomach. Ready 


for instant use. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Ald Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 





Mining Architectural Drawing. — 
Plumbi Steam Engineering. Heatin, 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box 050 Scranton, Pa. 





Pouniel Lendite rouse, Cs Cam: PAELTER. Di 


Lllustrated Calendar gi full information 


New England Con 
ROUNDED; HARD 


THIN FACES Lines softened, all 


formation free. 

ry of Music, Boston. 
wrinkles and blemishes cote by John 

H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d 8t. , Inventor 


Facial Soap. 150 page book AL a stamp. : 


P 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 
js, Safes, Gans 


Clothing sz: Secltecte. vent LUO SCALE CO. Chieago IIL 
DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


r INVISIBLE TUBE Cushione 


givi 











For Men and Boys at wholesale prices. F 
pea t he Sewing Machines 





|= -y- oo ait A... fails, oqgeseh help 
Self-adjusti bee Pain. Whispers heard. Send FREE 
¥. Hiseox (o., 558 Bway, N.¥., for Book and Proofs’ 





Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get @ 
larger salary next year. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N Y. 
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that the printing would not be done as 
ordered, but the letters would be made 
returnable to Station F, Boston. 


Printed ||Cottons. 
NOVELTIES. 


Printed Linen Lawns, 
Printed Dimittes and Cambrics. 


Embrotdercd and Printed 
DOTTED SWISS. 
White and Colored Pique. 


Fancy Nainsook, Swiss and Gaze Fabrics for 
morning wear. 





Droadovay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK, 





To Florida via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The midwinter exodus has begun. The dis- 
comforts and dangers of wet winter weather are 
here, but to the southward, from a cloudless sky, 
beams a beautiful sun upon a blooming land. 
The next Pennsylvania Railroad tour to Jack- 
sonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia February 9. 
Excursion tickets, including railway tran-por- 
tation, Pullman accommodations (one berth ), and 
meals en route in both directi.ns while traveling 
on the special train, will be sold at the tollowing 
rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, $48.00 ; 
Canandaigua, $52. 85; Erie, $54.85; Pittsburg, 
$5300, and at proportionate rates from other 
points. 
For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, "Tourist a, ~ 


Broadway, New York, or Geo. yd, Assist- 


ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 


tion, Philadelpnia. 


trouble. 


mt at 1196 


turn, if rot delivered, to City Hall, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, Word ceme back 


Of course 
Cambri¢ge was indignant. It got its en 
velopes and had them printed privately to 
its own taste, and now its Citizens’ Trade 
Association is on the war-path, and its 
Congressman has been notified to make 
Harvard university as located by 
the post-office printer, is at “Station F, 
Boston.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Gastralgia. 
“ Learning the value of Antikamnia in 
disorders of the stomach, I determined to 
try it in other cases where there was pain 
and nausea and therefore gave it to sev- 
eral cases suffering from gastralgia. For 
the uneasine‘s that was almost continual y 
present, Antikamnia proved itself a sterling 
remedy. In cases of painful dyspepsia, 
where there was engorgement of the stom- 
ach, a feeling of fulness and inordinate 
belching, I always include Antikamnia in 
my treatment, as I find it relieves the pain, 
and produces a feeling of comfort and ease, 
not to be attained by the use of any other 
drug.” H. G. Reemsnyder, M. D., in 
“ Notes on New Pharmaceutical Products.” 


A Pound of Facts 


is worth oceans of theories. More infants 
are successfully raised on the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon 
any other food. J/nfant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad- 
dress to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 


In another column will be found the ad- 
vertisement of the Continental Hotel, Phil 

adelphia, which is now under the manage- 
ment of Col. L. U. Maltby, the most widely 
known and popular landlord in Pennsy]l- 

vania, Col. Maltby has expended over 
$150,000 on improvements since he took 
possession of that famous hostelry, and 
among the many improvements has intro- 
duced electric light, steam heat, and cold 
running water in every one of the six hun- 
dred sleeping rooms. The rates are from 
$2.50 to $4.00 a day for board and lodging 
and every room in the house is well fur- 
nished and the cuisine cannot be surpassed. 


A. Frank Richardson undoubtedly pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the qualities 
that make for success in his chosen line of 
business. He is one of the best known of 
New York’s special newspaper advertising 
agents. He began the newspaper business 











At the End of Your Journey you will find e 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


® 
@ Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
SSOSSeeeseseeeeee es Gea 





THE FAMOUS 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


Philadelphia. 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 


ht G 


in Iowa, but found a larger field in the 


commendation from us. 


-= TEAS- 


The reputation of our house requires no 
Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and fay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds, It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High Grade Teas, These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10.00 worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
30, and 35 cents per Ib. 

Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 
cents per lb. 

Fancy Chop Teas, Finest Imported, 60 
to 75 cents per lb. 

Send this “ad” and 1oc. in stamps and 
we will mail you } lb of any kind Of Tea 
you may select, The best imported. Good 
Teas and Coffees, 25c. perlb. We willsend 
5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt 
of this “ad” and $2.00. This is a special 
offer. 

Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cot- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c, per lb. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
New York. 





P. 0. Box 289 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 
and 





Skin Diseases, 
and te | blem- 
ish on ity ; 


PURIFIES 


























ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 


d 

East. Early in his career he adopted —= FO 
“ known circulation ” as his motto and con- it to be sure it is 
tracts were secured on that basis. His yr 
patrons admire him for his bluff, frank | terfelt of similar 
ways, and strict business integrity. He tinguished Dr. L. 
has lately been branching out into general a oe a 
advertising business, and several lines have Pe 
been intrusted to his care, with the know]- | sadtes witt use them, I mend ‘Gowraud’s Cream 
edge that his extensive experience in the | o# fhe east Rarmful of alt Using 1 every one.” One 
newspaper business cannot but be of ad- Foudre Subtile removes superfluous hair wi in. 
vantage in making desirable contracts. iuy te & HOPKINS, Prop’r, 7 Great Jones 8t.,N. ¥. 

For sale by a +s ‘ancy Goods Dealers 

During the Teething Period. throughout the U + urope. 

Mrs. WinsLow’'s Sooruinc Syrup has been Also ag ord in x. ¥. City at. 7 H "s, Stern’s, 
BrtTaN TERE thin chai ei | sacbocar eto, Sean Rly Rava ter 
for their wit 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CH Cand proof of any one selling the aame. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND IC, and _ is the t remedy for - 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the [For Home and Sebes 
world, Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- Catalogues FREE. 
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Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 
DIALOGUE S- 














RATES REDUCED. AMERICAN PLAN, 





125 rooms, $3.00 per day, 
125 rooms, $4.00 per day, 
Sieam Heat included. 


100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 
125 rooms, $;.50 per day. 
125 rooms with Baths. 


L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


USED EVERY WEEK=DAY'B 














RINGS REST ON SUNDAX 
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TWO BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC. 
TWO BOOKS IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


SOUTHWORTH'S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
Book II, For Advanced Grades, Price, 60c. 


First Lessons in Language, - ° ‘i > 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, - - 


Book I, For Elementary Grades, Price, 4oc. 


Price, 36 cents. 
Price, 60 cents. 


The most notable text-books of this decade. Correspondence requested, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-1) Kast 16th St., BOSTON, 68 Chauncy &t., CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave. 


TEACHERS 


Do you know that we make many kinds of 


Busy Work? 


Send for our Illustrated Catal gue of School Aids and Kindergarten Material. 
You will be surprised at the great number of appliance desigaed to make 
your work easier and at the same time more telling. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. 








ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


Che Prang Normal Art Classes, 287 NSTRISHONFOR | fs 


Norma! Art Classes for the Spring of 1897 will be formed at the New York Rooms of The Prang 
Normal Art Classes, 47 East 10th Street, under the auspices of the directors, 








Instruction will be given, adapted to the needs of Supervisors and Special Teachers of Drawit.g and | 
of Grade Teachers in the subjects of Form, Drawing and Color, an‘ in all the new lines of thought pertain- 
ing to the teaching of those subjects, by Miss ELISA A. SARGENT, a graduate of Pratt Institute, | 

A special feature will be the Instruction in Color for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, based 
upon the new Kindergarten color chart and manual by the well-known artist, Mr. ROSSTUR RNER, ot Boston, | 
and providing for the study of color harmony and its application in weaving, color arrangements, etc, 


SATURDAY NORMAL ART CLASSES 


Classes in the following subjects will be formed Saturday, January 16th, to continue‘fifteen weeks : 


Primary Methods. Color Study for Kindergartners. Drawing in other subjects. 
Grammar Methods. Brush Work for Primary and Grammar. New York State Requirements. 


Private instruction in Clay Modeling, Pencil and Charcoal Drawing, Water Color, and Methods. /or 
further particulars, address 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES, 47 East roth St., New York City. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST. 31 £. 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST, 











GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons. 
Well pees pom type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
to $1.50, post 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, excepticnally bandy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine per, attractively and durably bound in cloth. ersee, postpaid 50 cents each. Send for catalogue and 
eire alare of the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCBOVCVCVVVVVVVSSSSSVSSESTTSSESSESESVSVSVSEBVSUGDE 
$ CONSTANT STUDY $ 


Of the requirements of the typewriter using public is 
responsible for the state of perfection reached in the 


Dew Model Smith Premiers, 


EVERY DEMAND FULLY ET. 











‘‘Improvement is the Order 
of the Age.’’ 





The Smith Premier Leads, It does not Follow. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branch Offices in 29 Principal Cities in United 
States and England. 


VOTAAVVSVVVSSSTSSSVSTSSVSSVSSUVVVOGEA 





Send for Catalogue. 
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Any boy 
or any girl 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher 
or official anywhere, can secure of us 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, i Bo or ks e free 


B si Books 


S Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad 
ds & Noble 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


@ 





PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative MEMORY System, 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes, 
Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Price $2.50 nett. Prospectus with opinions of Edu- 
cators, Scientific, Professional and Business 
Men all over the world FREE. Address, A. LOIS- 
ETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Not sold elsewhere 
prepared te 
teach i. at tee fast 


SHORTHAND 33 


ing feature i all ote institutions, 
ISAAC PITMAN’S system adopted by and taught 
in Public Schools of New York City. “Isaac 
= s Complete Phonographic Self-Instructor,” 

p., $1.50. Specimen pages. Alphabet, and full 
Rules for Writing. Free to teachers. Mention 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq, N. Y, 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N, W, cor, 20th St., New York, 





_2* Im WISE te 





with Gelatino Photo- 
graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, ~ - - Boston. 


viene” School Rooms and 
Home 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vol. XXXIX, International Fducation Series 


Principles and Practice 
of Ceaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 
Revised by SARAH EVANS JOHONNOT. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


HIS work was written to promote greater free- 
dom, flexibility, and a more abundant life in the 
school. The trend of the times is in this direction, 
and the revolt against ‘‘authority ” in education has 
become a revolution, Freedom being attained, a 
guide to fruitful, constructive work is the pressin® 
need of the day, and in the course of study as con- 
ceived, described, analyzed, and illustrated in the 
various chapters of this book, the teacher will find 
arich store of educational suggestion. The author 
conceives a course of study as an ascending spiral. 
Its material is drawn from the whole realm of knowl- 
edge, and is correlated for the uses of instruction at 
the outset of school life. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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